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Mb.  Turtle  fan  Uxorious  Gentleman) . 
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COSTUME. 


Diab  jean  shooting  jacket,  plaid  waistcoat,  blrck  cravat,  white  trousers,  shoes  an.. 


Mr.  Turtle 
gaitei  s. 

Mr.  Levtson.— Fashionable  brown  frock,  fancy  waistcoat,  nankeen  trousers,  white  hat,  2nd  drete  - 

iUI°  lJl'U  y  li  'at  long  worsted  gaiter  stockings,  Welsh  wig,  with  coloured  handkerchief  tied 
o\ei  it,  long  grey  hair,  broad-brim  mod  black  liat. 

* a.?d,  breeches  red  striped  waistcoat,  smart  green  livery  jacket,  black  hat  will 
eo.d  baud  and  cockade.  2nd  dress  .—Handsome  hussar  jacket,  white  trousers,  sword  and  cartouch  box 
>  .igmg  cap  and  gold  band,  ord  dress.— Black  Quaker's  cut  coat,  long  leather  gaiters,  eeeentri. 
powdoi  ed  wig  wi.h  a  tail,  green  spectacles,  low-crowned  black  hat,  white  neckcloth,  cane. 

i  imothy  Dandylion.—  Short-tailed  dark  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  dark  corduroy  breeches 

o  HIVS  !’lperd  waistcoat,,  coloured  neckcloth,  old-fashioned  top  boots,  green  apron,  small  ^t raw  lint 

no?ke  nth7i^1inGabK^Wnim0dern  coat-very  long,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat-very  large  whit, 
neckcloth  tied  in  a  bow,  large  oval-shaped  brown  hat,  green  bag. 

John. — Handsome  livery. 

Mrs.  Turtle.— Green  velvet  pelisse,  faced  with  crimson  satin,  and  gold  lace,  like  a  hussar  iacket 
gieeu  velvet  cap  with  broad  gold  band  and  tassels,  handsome  arrow  belt,  and  bow.  2nd  dress  -Chint 
gown,  white  lace  cap.  3rd  dress.— Large  pattern  loose  dressing  gown,  with  long  white  sleeves— t o  bi 

V  .'rvnbrold8borderfrw  f(lsteued  r,ouad  tbe  tbroat  olllJ  (not  compressed  at  the  waist)— muslin  cap  will 
v my  bioad  holders,  hair  in  a  great  many  papers.  4tli  dress.— Fashionable  silk  or  muslin. 
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BCENE,  which  rema  ns  during  the  Piece. — A  Lawn 
before  a  Gentleman’ a  Munsicn  in  the  Country. — A 
hiyli  wall  and  ja'e,  I,.— French  windows  in  the 

flat,  E.  and  K.  c. — A  pa  say e  w  th  practicable  doors 
ending  to  apartments,  E.  and  k.  C. — A  garden  or 
conservatory  in  perspective  —  shrubs,  flowers, 
statues,  vases,  Ac.,  distributed  around  in  picturesque 
confusion  ■—  l'he  windows  of  the  apartments  are 
open,  discovering  handsome  carpets,  sofas,  chairs, 
Ac. 

TIMOTHY  DANDY  LION  discovered,  watering 
flowers,  Ac. 

Timothy.  (Singing.) 

’Tv as  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  bees  from  flower  to  flower  did  hum, 

(A  bell  rings  without  at  ga'e,  L.) 

Soakers  through  the  town  marched  gay, 

And  hall  resolved  to  fuller  the  drum. 

(Bell  rings  again.)  Hollo!  somebody's a-ringing the 
lodge  bell. 

From  winders  lasses  looked  a  score 
( Bell  again.)  Go  it! 

Neighbours  met  at  h every  dc or — 

(Bell  again— bawling  off,  a.)  Tom,  somebody  wants 

you  ; 

Souger  lads  charmed  he  very  sight, 

(Bell  again.)  It’s  not  my  business  to  banter  it,  so 
they  may  ring. 

Hej/es  beamed  pleasure,  ’arts  danced  light. 

(Bell  rings  furiously.)  Hollo  !  they’ll  pull  it  out  by 
the  roots.  Where  is  that  Toni  P  [Dell  again.) 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go,  though  it  ain’t  my  busi¬ 
ness.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  I’m  a  coming.  (Hinging.) 
**  ’Twas  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  Ac.” 

(Opens  the  gate.) 

SHATTER  enters,  L.  v.  E. 

Smaller.  Better  late  than  never.  Do  yon  always 
keep  people  ba'f  an  hour  at  your  gate  before  yon 
admit  them,  Mr.  Gardener  ? 

Timothy.  Why,  that's  as  it  may  happen,  Mr. 
Futinan.  If  the  porter  be  in  the  way,  perhaps 
they  gets  in  Jiafter  the  second  or  third  ring,  but  if 
he’s  at  dinner,  or  taking  his  glass,  they  mustn’t 
hexpect  to  be  attended  to  for  lialf-an-hour  at  the 
we ry  least. 

Smatter.  Indeed !  you  arc  cool  ones  here  in  the 


country,  I  think;  I’m  positively  certain  they  would 
not  stand  such  things  in  London.  Is  your  master 
at  home  ? 

Timothy.  Why,  you  see,  I  don’t  ’zactly  know; 
he’s  in  the  house,  but  prahaps  he’s  not  at  home 
for  all  that.  Do  you  catch  the  idea?  (Winking.) 
Down  as  a  hammer. 

Smaller.  Oh,  yes,  I  perceive  you  have  some  glim¬ 
merings  of  civilization,  though  I  imagined  all  you 
gentlemen  who  vegetated  in  the  provinces  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  Chester fieldiau 
sophistry  of  us  metropolitan  artistes,  and  never 
practised  the  polite  science  of  lying. 

Timothy.  Lox-’  bless  your  stupid  head,  we  be  as 
big  liars  in  the  country  as  you  is  in  Lunnon.  We 
knows  quite  as  much  as  you,  and  a  precious  sight 
more,  I  can  tell  you. 

Smatter.  Really  ? 

Tmiothy.  Ay,  to  be  sure.  I  don’t  know  what  you. 
mean  by  Chesshirecheesian  soppery,  or  t'other  mop- 
perloppepun  hard  word,  but  i’ll  bet  you  a  shilling 
I’ll  circumwent  you  at  anything  you  pleases. 

Smatter.  Done!  keep  your  eyes  open,  yonng 
Simon— I’ll  astonish  your  feeble  intellects.  Now 
to  business.  (Giving  a  card.)  Give  that  to  your 
master,  and  let  me  know  if  lie’s  at  home  to  us. 

Timothy.  (Beading  card.)  The — what?  the  Horn- 
bull  Mr.  Levy’s  son— eh  ?  What  a  rum  name, 
Hornbull ! 

Sm alter.  No,  no,  you  are  in  error.  The  Honour¬ 
able  Mr.  Levison— the  honourable  is  short,  you 
know.  (Spelling.)  Houble. 

'Timothy.  Oh,  the  honourable  i.s  short,  is  it  ?  I 
daresay  now,  that’s  wery  often  the  case  with  lots 
of  honourables.  Are  you  this  chap’s  man  ? 

Smaller.  (Conceitedly.)  No,  1’ m  his  gentleman. 

Timothy.  (Taking  off  his  hat  with  mock  politene.  s.) 
Oh,  I  axes  pardon — excuse  my  wulgarity.  I  secs 
you  is  a  gentleman,  you  don't  look  like  a  man. 

Smatter.  Eh  ?  (Angrily.)  Come,  come,  Mr. 
cauliflower,  you  are  getting  impertinent— be  re¬ 
spectful,  or  I  must  teach  you  civility. 

(Turning  up  the  cujfs  of  his  coat.) 

Timothy.  Must  you  ?  that’s  your  sort,  I  wants  a 
little  laming  Vi  by  don’t  you  begin,  Mr.  Parsley 
and  Butter?  (Squaring.)  I’m  quite  ready. 
(Squaring.)  ])o,  now,  I  should  so  like  to  whop  a 
gentleman.  (Squaring.)  Do  teach  me  civility, 
Mr.  Sop  iu  the  Pan,  I  is  so  wery  sarcy. 

(Squaring.) 

Smatter.  (Betreating.)  No,  no,  yon  are  in  error 
—1  beg  leave  to  decliue.  (Aside.)  Rustic  savage 
he'd  murder  me  1  Don't  be  so  violent,  I  was  only 
joking;  besides,  the  weather  is  too  warm  for 
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pugilistic  encounters— don’t  be  so  horribly  pug- 
nacions. 

Timothy.  Pugnacious !  come,  I  say,  just  look 
here,  now,  Mr.  Thinguine,  don’t  you  come  for  to 
go  to  call  names,  or  I’ll  teach  you  civility. 
(Squaring.)  I’m  not  a  pugnacious,  or  any  other 
nacious,  so  be  respectable  or  mind  your  eye. 

(Squaring.) 

Smatter.  No,  no,  you  are  in  error.  (Aside.) 
Rural  butcher!  Allay  your  passion,  young 
Strephon,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend ;  pugnacious  is 
a  French  word  derived  from  pugnose-o,  a  verb 
active,  signifying - 

Timothy.  I  doesn’t  care  what  it  signifies — I 
won’t  have  it,  so  I  tells  ye.  I’ll  take  master  the 
card,  but  afore  I  goes,  young  clothes-brusher,  just 
let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  adwice,  free  gratis  for 
nothing.  Don’t  you  try  any  of  your  Lunnon  tricks 
on  me,  or  I’ll  try  if  I  can’t  knock  out  a  few  of 
your  teeth,  flatten  your  nose,  and  spile  the  beauty 
of  your  complexion,  so  look  out,  Mr.  Lunnon 
Particlar,  take  care  I  don’t  make  you  a  pug¬ 
nacious  ! 

[Exit  into  house,  R.,  knocks  at  L.  d.  in 
the  passage,  and  is  seen  within  as  in 
conversation  with  his  master. 

Smatter.  Make  me  a  puguacious !  unlettered 
savage — he’s  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  as  vicious 
as  an  uncontrollable  bull ;  he’d  think  no  more  of 
killing  (and,  I  believe,  eating)  me  than  he  would  of 
discussing  his  breakfast— I  must  keep  out  of  his 
reach.  I  wonder  what  can  have  induced  master  to 
leave  town — what  on  earth  is  the  cause  of  his 
migration  into  the  country  at  this  dull  time  of  the 
year  ?  Some  petticoatical  delusion,  I  should 
imagine  —  nothing  else  could  have  seduced  him 
from  the  habitable  world  to  this  North  Pole 
region. 

Enter  TIMOTHY  DANDYLION,  from  house. 

Timothy.  Master  will  come  to  you  directly. 
Remember,  young  Lunnon,  we’ve  got  a  shilling 
a’twuxt  us,  who  can  queer  and  gammon  the  best. 
Look  out,  won’t  you  learn  me  civility,  eh  ?  (Hit¬ 
ting  out.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  go  your  hardest,  I’ll  cir- 
cumwent  you,  Mr.  Lunnon  particular.  (Taking  up 
watering-pot,  &c.)  I’ll  show  you  some  Cheshix-e 
cheesian  soppery— I’ll  mopperloppepun  hartiste 
you,  though  you  does  call  me  a  pugnacious  ! 

[Exit,  R. 

Smatter.  That  fellow’s  fate  is  inevitable — he  will 
be  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  his  country.  Oh ! 
the  native  potentate,  the  seigneur  de  village,  is 
coming ;  I’ll  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  my  con- 
quence. 

Enter  MR.  TURTLE  from  apartment,  R.  c.,  with 
a  card  in  his  hand. 

Turtle.  You  are  Mr.  Levison’s  servant,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ? 

Smatter.  Yes,  sir. 

Turtle.  Where  is  your  master  P 

Smatter.  At  the  inn  in  the  village;  hedespatched 
me  to  learn  if  you  were  at  home  and  would  receive 
him. 

Turtle.  Is  his  lady  with  him  ? 

Smatter.  No,  sir — which  lady  do  you  mean,  sir  P 
we  have  so  many.  (Laughing  affectedly.) 

Turtlo.  (Sternly.)  I  mean  his  wife,  sir — Mrs. 
Levison. 

Smatter.  His  wife,  sir  !  (Smothering  a  laugh.) 

Turtle.  His  wife.  Does  my  question  astonish 
you  ? 


Smatter.  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  am  too  well-bred  a  man 
to  be  astonished  at  anything ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  my  master  had  a  wife. 

Turtle.  Indeed!  (Aside.)  Very  strange!  How 
long  have  you  been  in  his  sex-vice  ? 

Smatter.  I  accepted  office  on  the  third  of  May 
last,  I - 

'Turtle.  (Severely.)  Sir! 

Smatter.  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  mean  I  entered  his 
service  in  May  last,  at  Paris,  about  six  weeks  ago. 

Turtle.  Make  my  compliments  to  your  master,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  him. 

Smatter.  Yes,  sir.  (Going,  l.)  Had  I  known 
he  was  a  mai-ried  man,  I  would  not  have  consented 
to  superintend  him.  This  is  a  dem’d  false  world  ! 

[Exit  through  gate,  L. 

Turtle.  This  visit  bodes  me  no  good.  Of  all  my 
bachelor  friends  Levison  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 
No  doubt  he  has  heard  of  my  marriage,  and  has 
come  down  to  see  my  wife — I’m  sure  of  it — he  has 
impudence  enough  for  anything — I  must  keep 
Emily  out  of  the  way  until  I  can  get  rid  of  him, 
(Calling.)  John! 

Enter  JOHN  from  house,  c. 

Where  is  your  misti-ess  P 

John.  In  the  ox-chard,  sir,  practising  for  the 
archery  meeting. 

Turtle.  Reqnest  her  to  come  to  me  immediately. 

John.  Yes,  sir. 

[Eait  through  passage,  c. 

Turtle.  'Tis  cursedly  annoying  when  one  gets 
married  and  settled,  to  be  hunted  up  by  bachelor 
friends,  who  imagine  they  have  a  right,  upon  the 
strength  of  former  intimacy,  to  be  received  and 
treated  as  part  of  one’s  family.  This  confounded 
Levison  will  ti-y  to  domesticate  himself,  as  he 
calls,  for  a  month,  at  least ;  I  don’t  like  to  quarrel 
with  him,  but  I  must  find  means  to  prevent  his 
intrusion  from  going  beyond  a  mere  call  en passant 
— he  shan’t  see  my  wife,  I  am  determined. 

Enter  MRS.  TURTLE,  from  passage,  c.,  dressed  in 

a  fancy  archery  costume,  with  low,  arrows,  and 

quiver,  &c. 

Mrs.  T.  Do  you  want  me,  Charles  ? 

Turtle..  Yes,  Emily,  circumstanoes  have  ocourred 
which  will  pi-event  me  fi-om  accompanying  vou  to 
the  archery  meeting  this  morning,  and  as  I  do 
not  think  ’twould  be  proper  for  you  to  go  alone 
I’m  afraid  that - 

Mis.  T.  I  must  stay  at  home.  How  unfortunate 
—I  anticipated  such  a  delightful  day!  I  have 
been  practising  so  hard— hit  the  target  every  time 
close  to  the  bulrs-eye.  Look  how  well  I  can  draw 
the  bow — sure  to  have  carried  off  the  prize  !  Do 
you  see  that  pigeon  on  the  top  of  the  greenhouse  ? 
I’ll  bring  him  down.  (Shooting  off  R.— a  crash  of 
glass.)  Oh,  dear,  I’ve  missed  and  smashed  a  pane 
of  glass!  Never  mind,  accidents  will  happen— 
shoot  better  another  time.  What’s  the  matter— 
why  can’t  we  go  to  the  meeting  P 

Turtle.  I  expect  a  person  to  call  on  particular 
business. 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  me,  that  is  unfortunate.  Can’t 
your  visitor  go  with  us  ? 

Turtle.  No;  the  fact  is,  Emily,  I  don’t  wish  you 
to  be  seeu  by  this  person,  I - 

Mrs.  T.  Indeed !  Is  this  mysterious  person  a 
lady  P 

Turtle.  No,  on  my  honour. 

Mrs.  T.  One  of  your  bachelor  friends,  then. 
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•whom  you  are  afraid  will  oblige  me  with  a  sketch 
of  your  intrigues  and  adventures— is  it  not  so,  you 
terrible  Turk  ? 

Turtle.  No,  no — I  assure  you,  no ;  I  have  other 
reasons. 

Mrs.  T.  I  guess  them.  You  are  afraid  yonr 
friend  will  fall  in  love  with  me.  Oh,  you  jealous 
monster !  I  know  I  am  right,  so  don’t  attempt  to 
deny  it.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  him  on  purpose  to  punish  you.  Is  he 
young  ? 

Turtle.  ( Dolefully .)  Yes. 

Mrs.  T.  Charming — agreeable  ? 

Tur tie.  Yes — curse  him,  a  great  deal  too  much 
so. 

Mrs.  T.  Is  he  tall  and  handsome  ? 

1  Turtle.  Yes. 

Mrs.  T.  In  the  army  ? 

Turtle.  Yes. 

Mrs.  T.  Delightful!  Wears  whiskers  and 
moustachios,  of  course  ? 

Turtle.  Yes — unfortunately,  yes. 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  creature !  What’s  his  name  ? 

Turtle.  His  name?  Why,  it’s — (Putting  card  { 
into  his  pocket,  drops  it. — Mrs.  Turtle  picks  it  up, 
and  reads  it. — Aside.)  I’m  afraid  to  tell  her. 
(Aloud.)  His  name’s  Brown — Captain  Brown — 
you  have  never  heard  of^fiim — I’m  sure. 

Mrs.  T.  ( Looking  at  card,  aside.)  Oh,  yes,  I 
have,  though.  Brown  is  merely  a  travelling  name 
— his  real  one  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Levison. 

Turtle.  (Starting,  astonished.)  Eh  ?  (Aside.) 
How  the  devil  could  she  know  ?  Yes,  yes,  you  are 
right— it  is  Mr.  Levison.  Do  you  knbw  him  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  yes,  he’s  an  old  sweetheart  of 
mine ! 

Turtle.  Indeed  I  (Aside.)  Pleasant,  upon  my 
life ! 

Mrs.  T.  Yes ;  and  do  you  know  at  one  time  I 
thought  he  was  decidedly  smitten  with  me  ? 

Turtle.  Smitten!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Aside.)  Very 
pleasant!  I’m  on  a  gridiron!  (Aloud.)  Why 
didn’t  you  marry  him  ! 

Mrs.  T.  I  don’t  know ;  I  was  silly  enough  to 
prefer  you,  but  I  am  paying  for  my  folly !  You 
are  a  disagreeable,  jealous  wretch !  You  keep  me 
shut  up  here  in  your  country  house  like  an  eastern 
slave,  indulge  all  my  little  whims  and  caprices  as 
though  I  were  a  petted  child — but  are  cruel 
enough  to  prevent  me  from  winning  the  prize  at 
the  archery  meeting,  merely  because  you  don’t 
like  me  to  be  seen  by  my  old  sweetheart !  It’s 
very  unkind  of  you,  sir — it  is,  indeed!  (Pretend¬ 
ing  to  cry.)  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  get  up  a  faint. 
(Laughing.)  Don’t  look  so  grave,  Turtle,  dear, 
I’ll  bear  my  disappointment  with  Spartan  forti¬ 
tude! 

Turtle.  Dearest  Emily,  I  see  you  are  laughing 
at  me — excess  of  affection  makes  me  mistrustful — 
I  confess  I  am  jealous  of  everyone,  but  most  par¬ 
ticularly  of  this  confounded  Levison — although  he 
is  married  now,  still  I’m  afraid  of  him.  Oblige  me 
by  remaining  in  your  apartment  till  he  is  gone — 
do,  Emily,  and  set  my  heart  at  rest. 

Mrs.  T-  No  ;  you  have  raised  my  curiosity,  and  I 
am  determined  to  see  this  dangerous  character. 
No  expostulation,  I  will,  there,  sir — I  say  I  will. 

Turtle.  (Angrily.)  Mrs.  Turtle ! 

Mrs.  T.  ( Flippantly .)  Mr.  Turtle,  I  will  if  you 
will  let  me.  Dear  Charles,  forgive  me,  I  do  but 
jest— I  never  saw  or  heard  of  Mr.  Levison  in  my 

life. 


Turtle.  Indeed  !  How  then  did  you  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  name  ? 

Mrs.  T.  By  this  card,  which  I  saw  you  drop. 
(Laughing.)  Don’t  be  jealous  any  more— let  me 
see  your  formidable  friend,  and  trust  to  my  inge¬ 
nuity  to  send  him  away. 

Turtle.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  T.  To  frighten  him  out  of  the  place,  and 
make  him  forswear  flirting  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Turtle.  Well,  I  will  trust  you,  but  be  cautious— 
remember  my  happiness  is  at  stake. 

Mrs.  T.  Fear  nothing — leave  all  to  me.  Do  you 
receive  him  while  I  arrange  my  plan  of  attack ; 
don’t  be  astonished  at  anything  I  may  say  or  do, 
but  be  ready  to  take  a  hint  and  assist  me.  I’ll 
make  him  an  example  for  the  benefit  of  rakes  in 
general. 

[Exit  into  house,  through  r.  window. 

Turtle.  Madcap !  what  does  she  intend  to  do  ? 
No  matter — I  know  I  can  trust  her. 

Lev.  (Without  at  gate,  l.)  Discharge  the  chaise, 
and  bring  over  my  portmanteau. 

Turtle.  Bring  over  his  portmanteau !  Confound 
him,  he  calculates  on  making  a  stay. 

Lev.  ( Without)  Take  care  of  the  guns  and  fishing 
rods. 

Enter  LEVISON,  L. 

My  dear  Turtle,  how  d’ye  do  ?  Surprised  to  see 
me,  no  doubt !  Sly  dog,  got  married,  and  thought 
to  give  us  all  the  go-by,  eh  ?  Made  a  bet  I’d  ferret 
you  out,  and  here  I  am.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how’s  your 
wife,  Turtle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Turtle.  (Aside.)  I  thought  so.  (Coldly.)  Mrs. 
Turtle  is  quite  well,  but  I  am - - 

Lev.  I  know — you  are  cursedly  annoyed  at  mj 
visit.  Don’t  look  grave  and  sapient,  yon  know'  my 
stupid  rattling  off-hand  manner;  we  are  old 
friends,  and  you  ought  to  have  a  better  opinion  of 
me  than  to  suspect— ridiculous!  Besides,  I  am  a 
Benedict  myself — and  a  fellow  feeling,  you  know — so 
make  your  mind  easy,  I  don’t  care  a  straw  whether 
you  let  me  see  your  wife  or  not. 

Turtle.  Indeed !  what  the  deuce,  then,  has 
brought  you  here  ? 

Lev.  What,  do  you  suppose  I  came  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Mrs.  Turtle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  my 
dear  boy,  you  are  quite  mistaken — I  never  thought 
of  her.  No,  no,  I’m  another  man  now — quite  re¬ 
formed,  I  assure  you.  My  misfortunes,  not  your 
wife,  have  brought  me  here. 

Turtle.  Misfortunes!  (Laughing.)  Pshaw!  what 
misfortunes  can  you  have  met  with  ? — ridiculous. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lev.  I’m  in  earnest — my  misfortunes  and  losses 
have  been  various — in  fact,  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  I’ve  got  a  wife - 

Turtle.  Do  you  call  that  a  misfortune  ? 

Lev.  You  a  married  man,  and  doubt  it !  I  have 
lost  my  liberty ;  in  the  next  place,  I  betted  on  the 
wrong  horse,  and  lost  my  money ;  next,  I  made 
love  to  a  coquette  and  lost  my  time,  had  a  quarrel 
in  consequence  with  my  better  half,  who  gave  me 
no  quarter,  so  I  lost  my  temper ;  and  then  I  fought 
a  duel,  and  nearly  lost  my  life  ;  then  I  lost  what  I 
was  sorry  I  ever  found,  I  lost - 

Turtle.  What  ? 

Lev.  My  wife— she  ran  away ;  I  lost  her  because 
she  found  I  was  a  lost  man.  I  went  to  Paris  to 
drive  aw-ay  care,  but  it  wouldn’t  do,  even  there  I 
was  lost,  for  everything  had  lost  its  fascination  ; 
the  wine  had  lost  its  flavour,  the  amusements  had 
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lost  Lhe.r  spirit,  tin.-  women  had  lost  their  power  of 
attraction — iu  short,  I  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
England,  where  I  found  everything  in  confusion. 
My  eredii  ors  found  that  I  was  over  head  and  ears 
ia  debt,  aud  of  course  foou  found  means  to  annoy 
me  ;  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  thought  I 
had  better  do  them.  This  morning  I  was  found 
missing,  I  have  found  uiy  way  to  your  abode,  where 
I  hope  to  find  food  and  shelter  until  1  can  find  time 
to  arrange  my  affairs.  (Cro.  se s  to  R.) 

Turtle.  [Aside.)  I  wish  he  had  been  lost  alto¬ 
gether,  or  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  I  shall 
never  get  rid  of  him.  Your  situation  really  dis¬ 
tresses  me,  Levisou,  particularly  as  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  bo  of  sei  viee  to  you;  we  are  all  going  to 
town  to-morrow — iu  fact,  we  were  to  have  gone  to¬ 
day. 

Lev.  How  unlucky!  I  calculated  on  passing  a 
month  with  you  at  least. 

Turtle.  Indeed!  (Aside.)  I  know  it.  (Aloud.) 
'Tis  very  unfortunate  !  (Aside.)  If  Emily  doesn’t 
frighten  him  away,  I’m  settled. 

Lev.  Is  Mrs.  Turtle  at  home? 

Turtle.  No — oh,  yes — no,  I  really  don’t  know. 

Lev.  No— yes— I  don’t  know!  Come,  come, 
Turtle,  speak  the  truth — she  is  at  home,  but  you 
are  afraid  to  let  me  see  her. 

Turtle.  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I’m  not  certain  whether 
she  is  prepared  to  receive  company. 

Lev.  Oh,  she  won’t  mind  mo,  I’m  an  old  friend, 
you  know.  Don’t  stand  upon  ceremony,  my  dear 
boy,  I  never  do. 

■Turtle.  (Aside.)  No,  confound  yon,  I  know  it — 
yon  are  the  most  free  and  easy  fellow  I  ever  met 
with.  (Aloud.)  I’ll  let  her  know  you  are  here. 
(Going,  c.)  I’m  afraid  he’s  a  fixture. 

[Exit,  c. 

Lev.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha!  he  believes  every 
word  of  my  story — ha,  ha  !  I  shall  see  his  wife  ! 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  creature  she  is — a  perfect 
rustic  Venus,  I  flare  say.  I’ve  managed  capitally  ! 
How  they  will  laugh  at  the  adventure  when  I  re¬ 
turn  to  London!  I’ll  make  myself  particularly 
agreable.  I’ll  be  irresistibly  fascinating. 


A  TURTLE. 

Lev.  Thank  you.  (Aside.)  Flattering,  upon  my 
life.  But  toll  me,  who  is  the  lady  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  an  impression  upon? 

Mrs.  T.  Betty,  our  cook. 

Lev.  Your  cook  ? 

Mrs.  T,  Yes.  Oh,  you  wicked  man  —  Betty 
Higgins. 

Lev.  Betty  Higgins!  Who  the  devil  is  Bct'y 
Higgins  ? 

Mrs.  T.  What,  do  you  pretend  not  to  know  her? 
Oh  you  ipocrit !  isn’t  she  yoar  wife  ? 

Lev.  My  wife ! 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  you  rattlesnake,  your  poor  deceived, 
deserted  wife — didn’t  you  marry  her  in  Stepney 
Church  ? 

Lev.  Nonsense !  are  you  mad  ? 

Mrs.  T.  No,  sir,  I’m  quite  insane!  I’ve  seen  the 
certificate,  you  sea  serpent ! 

Lev.  What  the  devil  are  yon  talking  abont  ?  You 
mistake  me  for  some  other  blackguard— I  know 
no  such  person  as  Betty  Higgins. 

Mrs.  T.  I  thought  you  would  say  so,  but  I  don’t 
believe  you.  She  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is 
determined  to  make  you  own  her,  and  that  if  yon 
don’t  consent  to  see  her  immediately,  she’ll  send 
for  a  constable  and  have  you  taken  up. 

Lev.  The  devil  she  will ! 

Mrs.  T.  Yes;  so  I’d  advise  you  as  a  friend,  if 
yon  don’t  wish  to  be  hanged  and  transported,  to 
make  your  escape  and  get  ont  of  the  country  as 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Now  go,  sir — pray  do. 

(Trying  to  push  him  out  at  gate.) 

Lev.  Pshaw!  I  have  nothing  to  fear!  Let  her 
do  her  worst,  I  know  nothing  about  her. 

,  Mrs.  T.  Very  well,  you’ll  repent  your  obstinacy. 
Good-bye— I  leave  yon  to  your  unhappy  fate,  you'll 
be  sure  to  be  sent  to  the  Demon’s  Land,  or  else  to 
the  Goose  River. 

[Erit  R.  window. 

Lev.  Devilish  odd !  Ami  mistaken  for  someone 
else,  or  is  it  a  trick  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
it  is  a  trick,  I’m  sure  of  it.  I'll  outwit  you,  Mr. 
Turtle,  I  will  see  your  wife,  iu  spite  of 'all  y^ur 
plots  aud  contrivances. 


Enter  MRS.  TURTLE,  disguised  as  a  chambermaid, 
R.  ivindow. 

Mrs.  T.  U.  He.)  There  he  is — now  for  my 
scheme.  Hem!  sir! 

Lt i».  (Turning.)  Eh  —  a  woman!  (Aside.)  A 
pretty  one  too.  How  d’ye  do,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  T.  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir — how  are 
you  ?  You  are  the  Honourable  Mr.  Levison,  ain’t 
you  ? 

Lev.  I  am — do  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  T.  No,  no,  I  don’t  know  you,  bat  I  know 
somebody  that  docs. 

I.ae.  Indued  !  who  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  T.  A  young  woman. 

l,eu.  A  young  woman,  indeed! 

M-  s.  i'.  Yes.  Oh,  what  an  insinevating  man  you 

Hi  us u  be ! 

Lev.  Insinevating  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  that  you  are  captivating— faxcina- 
tl,vj!  The  young  woman  I  allude  to  is  dying  in 
love  for  yon. 

Leu.  Is  she  indeed  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  and  she  goes  cm  so  about  you,  says 
sunk  things,  and  calls  you  such  dear  names — lor, 
to  listen  to  her,  one  would  think  you  were  quite  an 
uncommon  man— but  I  can’t  say  you  arc  over  and 
above  humlsou ic  or  well  m  ule  either. 


Enter  SMATTER  with  portmanteau,  through  gate. 

Smatter.  I’ve  discharged  the  chaise,  sir,  and 
brought  the  portmanteau. 

Lev.  Very  well.  Now,  Smatter,  I  want  von  t# 
second  me  to  counteract  a  plot  which  is  form.  1 
against  me — take  the  portmanteau  back  to  the  in 
dress  yourself  m  my  uniform,  load  my  pistols  -  w  i;  I 
powder  only— and  return  lu  re  immediately.  Cell 
yourself  Captain  Smith;  I’ll  give  you  "fur  Ur 
directions  when  you  arrive.  Away! 

Smatter.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside  —  go  ng,  l.)  If  he 
doesn’t  tip  handsomely,  I'll  negotiate  a  ero-u  a  l 
throw  him  over. 


Lev.  With  such  an  accomplished  assist  an;  ;l-  n  y 
rascal,  Smatter,  a  little  tact,  and  a  con,  idem!  e 
quantity  of  impudence,  I'll  out  manoeuvre  ail  the 
husbands  in  Europe. 

Turtle.  (Without.)  But  I  say  I  will ! 

Mrs.  T.  (Without.)  But  I  say  you  shall  not  sir 
-do  it  at  your  peril  1 

Lev.  A  quarrel!  what’s  iu  the  wind  now?  I 
wonder  ? 


Ente~  MR.  TURTLE,  from  c.,  in  great  agitation. 

Turtle.  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  great  distress 
I  don  t  know  how  to  break  it  to  yon,  but  Mrs 
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Turtle  iny  wife— Mrs.  Turtle  does  not  wish  to  see 
you.  I  am  very  sorry— we  have  had  a  dreadful 
quuiTel  ou  the  subject.  She  is  iu  an  awful  rage — 
scolding,  breaking  the  furniture,  and  playiug  the 
very  devil!  Now,  my  dear  boy,  don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  you-far 
fi  om  it,  I  assure  you  —but  for  the  sake  of  my  peace 
and  quiet,  pray  return  to  the  inn. 

Ley.  If  you  particularly  wish  it,  I  will. 
( -'Oiny,  L. ,  returns.)  Hut  really,  Turtle,  yourwife's 
conduct  is  very  strange.  The  world  imagines  her 
to  be  an  amiable,  good-tempered,  mild  and  gentle 
creature. 

Turtle.  Oh,  she’s  quite  the  reverse,  I  assure 
you.  Hetweeu  ourselves,  she's  a  perfect  devil — 
dreadful  temper;  scold,  scold,  scold  from  morning 
until  night;  a  id  then  she’s  very  apt,  when  her 
temper  gets  the  better  of  her,  and  that  is,  I’m 
sorry  to  say,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to— — 
(Do  ubling  his  fist  and  making  action  of  hitting.) 
assure  you  it’s  a  melancholy  fact. 

Lev.  Ha,  ha!  what  a  happy  man  you  must  be 
No  wonder  you  keep  her  shut  up  iu  the  country, 
i  our  description  has  enchanted  mo — she  must  be 
a  curiosity !  I  must  see  her — I  am  very  fond  of 
vixens. 

turtle.  (Aside.)  The  devil!  nothing  can  frighten 
lum  :  No,  no,  Levisou — for  my  sake  pray  go. 
You  don’t  know  what  you  expose  me  to. 

Lev.  I  do — a  good  thrashing!  but  nevermind, 
you  are  used  to  it.  I’ll  take  no  excuse.  Let  me 
see  her,  or  I’ll  introduce  mysllf. 

.  ..  _  (Going  up  to  hou  e.) 

turtle.  (Detaining  him.)  No,  no,  I  request - 

Lev.  (Trying  to  get  au  ay.)  Yes,  yes,  1  insist - 

Mrs.  T.  ( Without— in  a  sharp,  angry  tone.)  Mr 
Turtle ! 

I  urtlc.  There  she  is — go  away,  or  I  shall  be 
murdered! 

Mrs.  T.  (W  ithout.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
disturbance,  sir  ?  Isn’t  that  fellow  gone  P 

Lev.  Fellow !  she  can’t  mean  me ! 


Later  MRS.  1URTLE,  from  c.,  in  an  eccentric 
morning  wrapper — her  head  covered  with  curl 
papers,  and  a  night-cap,  with  very  broad  borders. 

Mrs.  T.  Very  pretty,  upon  my  word?  (Half  aside 
i  uvttCj  m  ( l  tone  of  subdued  yclqc.)  ETow  d<ire  you 
di.-obeyme!  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  not  see 
that  man  ? 

Turtle,  (k.,  pretending  alarm.)  Yes,  mv  love 
but - 

Mrs.  T.  (c.,  half  aside  as  bejore.)  Hold  your 
tongue,  sir!  (Shaking  him.)  How  dare  you  answer 
me? 

Lev.  (Aside.)  What  an  amiable  creature! 

Mrs.  T.  (Crossing  to  Levison  — with  a  bland  smile 
and  overstrained  politeness.)  Sir? 

Lev.  (Bowing.)  Madam! 

Mrs.  T.  Do  you  perceive  that  gate  ? 

Lev.  (Bowing.)  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  T.  It  is  open,  I  believe. 

Lev.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  T.  Will  you  oblige  me  by - 

Lev.  Shutting  it— certainly  madam.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  T.  No,  sir,  by  going  out  by  it  —by  taking 
your  leave. 

Lev.  Madam !  (Aside.)  Particularly  cool,  I  must 
ray ! 

Turtle.  But  my  dear - 

Mrs.  T.  If  you  dare  to  say  another  word,  I’ll— 


( Doubling  her  fist — Turtle  shrinks  uuuy  to  Lroison.) 
Will  you  go,  sir.  (Mildl  j  pc., ding  tv  gate.) 

Lev.  I  am  very  sorry  that - 

Mrs.  T.  (In  an  agitated  tone  )  Will  you  go,  sir  ? 

Lev.  Really,  madam,  I - 

Mrs.  T.  (Uettnig  angry.)  Will  you  go  sir? 

Lev.  Yes,  madam,  but - 

Mrs.  T.  Sir,  I  wish  to  be  calm  and  behave  like  a 
lady.  Don’t  irritate  me— don’t  put  me  in  a 
passion,  and  oblige  me  to  turn  you  out !  Don’t — 
don  t — don’t!  I  am  calm  now,  quite  calm —  but 
my  blood  is  beginning  to  boil !  Mr.  Turtle  !  (In  a 
load  high  tone.)  Why  do  you  stand  there  lik  ■  afool, 
you  unfeeling  monster — why  don’t  you  make  him 
br°-  ....  ,  .  (Pushing  him  toe.) 

Lev.  (Aside.)  I’m  in  a  pleasant  situation  here  ? 

I  urtle.  (Mildly.)  I’m  in  a  damnable  situation! 
Now,  go,  Levison,  there’s  a  good  fellow. 

Mrs.  1.  (In  a  Violent  rage.)  Good  fellow  !  Is  that 
the  way  you  speak  to  people  1  don’t  like  ? 
(i  ushing  I  urtle  back  again  to  It.)  Oh,  you  villain  1 
I  can  t  bear  it  auy  longer!  I’m  in  a  passion  now, 
and  I  don’t  care  for  an /body  or  anything  1  I’ll 
laise  the  neighbourhood— I’ll  set  lire  to  the  house 
I  11  kill  myself— I’ll  kill  you— 1*11- (Turning  to 
Levison — starts  wildly.)  Ah,  cau  it  be — do  my  eyes 
deceive  me?  Yes  it  is— no  it  isn’t—  let  me  look 
again— it  is,  it  is !  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

(Faints  in  Turtle’s  arms — twists  and 
turns  about.) 

Lev.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean  by  it  is,  and 
it  isn’t— oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Turtle.  Go  away!  Emily,  dear,  don’t  tumble 
about  so,  or  I  shall  let  you  fall. 

Mrs.  T.  (Pretending  to  revive.)  Where  am  I?  Ah, 
he  here !  Go  away  go  away  !  don’t  let  him  look 
at  me — oh ! 

(Turning  her  head  away,  shaking  her 
hands  in  terror,  throa  mg  pa/pers 
on  him,  and  taking  i.,t  singe  to  ft.) 

Lein  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  does  she  mean 

J,v  „  ,,  .  (Imitating  her, action.) 

Turtle.  Nothing— go  away,  pray  do.  The  fact  is 
she  s  deranged— I  didn’t,  like  to  mention  it  before 

m-id?eYer  8he  getS  iU  U  liass:°u’  iuad~.iuilQ 

Mrs.  T.  Where  is  be?  (Cross  ng  to  c.)  Let  me 
ook  upon  his  face  (Beckons  to  Levison  to  ap- 
pioach  he  hesitates,  alarmed— she  sides  hna.)  Ah 
1  know  you,  though  you  have  died  yom  whiskers 
and  wear  a  wig!  Full  well  do  I  remember  that 
unmeaning  smile-that  idiotic  grin  Listen  to 
mo  Mr.  Timkiua  ah,  huh!  set  1  £ Xow 

Lev.  Timkins ! 

Mrs.  T.  Ay,  ,  Timki ns  -remember  Paris,  Tiinkies 
.mysteriously)—imd  let  despair  gnaw  3  our  flesh 

thatnbS?  ossify  your  heart;  thiuk  of 

that  night— -the  thirty  second  of  November -that 

dark,  dismal,  dreary,  dreadful,  d - d  and  direfn1 

mght  when  the  wind  whistled,  and  the  raS 
rained,  and  the  thunder  thundered,  and  the 
lightning  lightened,  as  if  the  fearful’  fiends 
frenzied  fiery  fury,  were  kicking  up  the  Old  SonH? 
man’s  dehght-did  you  not  ?'  cSine,  come '  yon 
know  you  did  !  » 

Lev.  What? 

Mrs.  T.  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  yen  did  not? 
Lev.  No,  I  never  did.  J  01  r 

^r'  Vimkius,  Timkins— I’m  ashamed  of 
yon!  Hark,  some  one  is  playin  -  U  '•  mca  ot 
Lev.  Fiddle  de  dee!  *  0 
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Mrs.  T.  How  it  squeaks !  It  tunes  my  heart  to 
murder!  Look,  look,  look — there,  there,  there! 

( Pushing  Levison  about  and  turning  him  from  side  to 
side.)  Do  you  not  see  him  there  ?  There — he 
points  at  you — he  frowns,  and  calls  for  vengeance  ! 
Timkins,  I  must  kill  you — wait  here  a  moment, 
while  I  go  for  my  scissors  ! 

f  Exit  into  house. 

Lev.  Poor  creature  !  quite  lost ! 

Turtle.  Quite.  Now  go,  my  good  fellow,  or  she’ll 
return  and - 

Mrs.  T.  ( Without  )  I’ve  got  them. 

Lev.  Then  I’m  off — good  bye  ! 

[Runs  off,  through  gate,  L. 

Turtle.  (Laughing  violently.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  capital! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  MRS.  TURTLE,  with  a  large  pair  of  sliears. 

Mrs.  T.  Now  villain — Is  he  gone  P 

Turtle.  Yes — he  couldn’t  stand  the  scissors  !  Ha, 
ha !  you  did  it  famously. 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  did  ! 

Turtle.  Thank  Heaven,  we’ve  got  rid  of  him. 

Enter  LEYISON,  at  the  gate,  l. 

Lev.  (Aside.)  I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  hoaxed  ! 

Turtle.  Now  we’ll  go  to  the  archery  meeting. 
How  well  yon  acted  the  mad  woman.  “  Yes,  it  is 
—no,  it  isn’t !”  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  it’s  a  capital  joke!  Ha, 
ha ! 

Lev.  ( Advancing  between  them.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
capital  joke  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  dear  ! 

[Running  off,  confused,  into  house,  R. 
— Turtle  walks  up  and  down  in  a  rage 
— Levison  laughs. 

Lev.  I  say.  Turtle — “Yes,  it  is — no,  it  isn’t!’’ 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  It  won’t  do,  Turtle — I’m  too  old 
to  be  deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice.  You  want 
to  get  rid  of  me,  but  you  shan’t !  I’ll  stay,  if  it  be 
only  to  plague  you.  Don’t  pretend  to  get  in  a 
passion — it  is  of  no  use — stay  I  will. 

Turtle.  Mr.  Levisou,  you  presume  on  our  former 
friendship.  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you, 
but  if  you  persist  in  remaining  here,  and  intruding 
on  my  domestic  privacy,  I  must  resort  to  serious 
measures. 

Lev.  You  may  resort  to  whatever  measures  you 
please— serious  or  comic.  I  am  ready  for  any¬ 
thing. 

Turtle.  This  is  beyond  bearing  !  You  shall  meet 
me,  sir,  to-morrow  morning. 

Lev.  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir.  In  the 
meantime,  have  the  kindness  to  order  your  people 
to  prepare  some  luncheon — travelling  has  given  me 
an  appetite. 

Turtle.  (In  a  violent  rage.)  Mr.  Levison,  do  not 
compel  me  to  use  violence.  Oblige  me  by  leaving 
my  grounds. 

Lev.  I  would  oblige  you,  my  dear  fellow,  but  you 
see - 

Turtle.  Yery  well,  sir — then  I  know  what  I  must 
do. 

[ Exit  into  house,  R. 

Lev.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Turtle  !  What  a  rage  he 
is  in — he  looks  like  a  wild  Indian.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
too  bad  to  carry  the  joke  so  far.  Never  mind,  I’ll 
make  an  apology.  I  am  deter mineef not  to  go  until 
I  have  seen  his  wife  in  propria  personae— I  defy 
anybody  to  stir  me  till  then. 


TIMOTHY  enters  n.,  catches  him  in  his  arms,  and 
carries  him  to  l. 

Timothy.  Do  yon,  indeed?  Yon  are  mistaken, 
my  master.  It’s  no  use  of  yonr  kicking — out  you 
goes!  (Puts  him  out  l.,  and  locks  the  gate.)  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ;  that’s  an  out  and  out  move. 

Lev.  (Without.)  Hollo!  open  the  gate,  you 
rascal ! 

Timothy.  I  should  think  not.  Be  off,  or  I’ll  let 
the  dog  loose. 

Enter  TURTLE,  R. 

I’ve  done  it,  sir — I  pitched  him  out  like  a  sack  of 
wheat. 

Turtle.  Yery  well,  Tim — there’s  half-a-crown  for 
you. 

Timothy.  Thankye,  sir— I’d  put  him  up  the 
chimney  for  another  half-crown. 

Turtle.  Be  on  the  watch,  and  give  me  notice  if 
he  should  return. 

Timothy.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  does,  I’ll  duck  him  in 
the  horse-pond. 

Turtle.  No,  no,  come  to  me — I’ll  tell  you  w'hat 
to  do,  though  I  don’t  think  he’ll  trouble  us  again. 

[Exit  into  house,  R. 

Timothy.  Don’t  be  too  sure  o’  that — he’ll  have 
another  try,  depend  npon  it ;  and  when  he  does,  if 
master  don’t  whop  him,  I  knows  the  chap  wot  will, 
and  that’s  Timothy  Dandy  lion.  And  then  there’s 
young  Lunnon  pertickler,  his  servant — the  chap  as 
wanted  to  learn  me  manners — won’t  I  whop  him, 
if  I  gets  a  chance.  (Bell  rings  without  at  gate.) 
Ah,  there’s  somebody  at  the  gate — perhaps  the 
llornbull  gentlemen  has  come  back  again.  Who’s 
there  ? 

Smatter.  (Without,  n,,  as  Captain  Smith.)  Open 
the  gate,  and  be  dem’d  to  you. 

Timothy.  I  shan’t  till  I  knows  who  you  are ;  so 
tell  us  your  name,  and  what  you  wants,  or  you 
may  kick  your  heels  outside  till  the  beginning  of 
next  week. 

Smatter.  (Without.)  My  name’s  Smith — Captain 
Smith.  I  wish  to  see  your  master  on  particular 
business. 

Timothy.  Oh,  if  you’re  a  captain,  and  wants  to 
see  master  on  business,  I  supposg  I  must  admit 
you.  (Opens  gate,  l.)  Walk  in,  Captain - 

Enter  SMATTER,  disguised  as  Captain  Smith,  a 
military  fop. 

Smatter.  How  dare  you  detain  me  so  long  at 
your  gate,  fellow?  Really,  upon  my  honour,  I’ll 
complain  to  your  master— I  will,  upon  my  honour. 

(Aspirating  the  letter  H.) 

Timothy.  (Aside.)  Here’s  a  conceited  swell! 
Yes,  sir— thank  you,  sir.  (Touching  his  hat.) 

Smatter.  I  shall  insist  on  his  discharging  you — I 
shall  really,  upon  my  honour. 

Timothy.  Yes,  sir— thank  you,  sir.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  do,  sir  ? 

Smatter.  No,  sir — tell  your  master  I  am  here. 

Timothy.  Yes,  sir! 

(Going. — Turns  round  and  looks  at 
Smatter  from  head  to  foot.) 

Smatter.  What  are  you  staring  at,  fellow? 

Timothy.  Why,  I  be  a  taking  a  sight  at  you. 
You  looks  just  as  if  you  corned  out  of  a  bandbox. 

Smatter.  What? 

Timothy.  I  axes  pardon,  sir — you  is  such  a 
patent  polished  gentleman — you  is,  “  really,  upon 
my  honour  !’*  (Irnita1  ing.) 

Smatter.  You  are  an  impertimint  rn  eui,  sir  — 
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abscond,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  knock  you  down 
— ( Turning  up  the  sleeves  of  his  coat) — I  shall, 
really,  upon  my  honour  ! 

Timothy.  (Observing  his  action.)  Eh?  ( Looking 
at  bimatter. — Aside.)  I’m  dashed  if  it  isn’t  young 
pugnacious.  Won’t  I  pepper  him!  (Aloud.) 
Knock  me  down!  No,  captain,  you  wouldn’t  do 
that,  I’m  sure— you  wouldn't  take  the  advantage 
of  my  weakness.  If  yon  were  to  hit  me,  I  should 
never  get  up  again — you  looks  so  wery  strong  and 
hard-fisted.  (T retending  to  be  alarmed.) 

1  Sma tier.  Well,  well,  be  civil.  Dou’t  tremble, 
voung  man — I  won’t  hurt  you,  upon  my  honour  ! 

(Taking  the  stage  conceitedly  to  R. — .4s 
he  pauses,  Timothy  shakes  his  fist  at 
him.) 

r  Timothy.  Thankye,  sir — you  are  wery  kind. 
You’ll  excuse  me,  captain,  but  I  guesses  what  you 
wauts  here. 

Smatter.  Indeed!  really,  upon  my  honour - 

Timothy.  Yes — you  comes  from  the  Hornbull 
Mr.  Levy’s  son  ! 

Smatter.  (Aside.)  The  deuce !  how  could  he  know 
that  ?  (Aloud.)  Yes,  yes — you  are  right,  young 
man,  I  do.  He  has  sent  me  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  your  master  for  his  conduct  this  morning.  We 
mean  to  shoot  him. 

Timothy.  Indeed  !  “  Really,  upon  my  honour!” 

(Imitating.)  Now  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Captain 
Bandbox',  my  master  is  a  gentleman,  and  the 
Hornbnll  Mr.  Levy’s  son  isn’t— no  more  is  his 
spooney  servant  chap — so  I  tells  you  once  for  all, 
we  isn’t  going  to  stand  no  nonsense.  So,  Mr. 
Captain,  I’d  advise  you  to  take  a  hint  and  march 
— I  would,  “  really,  upon  my  honour !”’ 

Smatter.  Would  you,  indeed!  (Crossing  to  L., 
alarmed. — Aside.)  I’m  in  a  confounded  scrape — 
this  savage  will  butcher  me.  I  must  bluster  a  bit, 
and  frighten  him.  Harkee,  Mister  What’s-your- 
name  ? 

Timothy.  (Going  up  close  to  him.)  Timothy  Dan- 
dylion — what  have  you  got  to  say  to  I,  eh  ? 

Smatter.  No,  no,  no,  merely  that  you  are  in 
error.  You  and  your  master — your  master  and 
yon — in  fact,  I  don’t  know  precisely  what  I  think. 

Timothy.  Indeed!  now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think. 
If  you  think  to  bully  me,  you’ve  got  the  wrong  pig 
by  the  tail.  I  knows  you,  Mr.  Lnnnon  Pertickler 
Pugnacious — I’m  awake  to  your  Cheshire-cheesian 
coppery.  I  owes  you  a  licking,  so  I’ll  pay  you. 
Here  goes  !  (Striking  him.) 

Smatter.  I  shall  be  murdered.  (Drawing  sutord.) 
Keep  off,  or  I’ll  cut  you  down. 

Timothy.  I  don’t  care  for  your  cheese  toaster — 
cut  away. 

(He  runs  in  and  catches  Smatter  round 
the  neck,  who  drops  the  sword— a 
struggle  —  they  hug  and  strike  each 
other.  TURTLE  enters,  n.,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  part  them , — they  get  him 
between  them,  and  both  beat  him,  &c. 
Smatter  runs  off,  l.) 

Turtle,  (Ms  he  enters.)  Hollo — hollo !  what’s  the 
matter?  (After  business.)  What  is  the  matter? 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  explain,  Timothy, 
explain ! 

Timothy.  Why,  I  were  giving  a  lesson  in  civility 
— I  were  whopping  the  Hornbull  Mr.  Levy’s  son’s 
gentleman  a  bit.  He  corned  here  dressed  up  as  a 
hossifer  to  call  you  7iout— so  I  sarved  him  out, 
that’s  all,  sir. 

Turtle.  So,  so ;  Levison  intends  to  call  me  out, 
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does  he  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  meet  him.  There, 
Timothy,  is  another  half-crown  for  you.  Be  on  tho 
alert — you  may  be  wanted  again. 

Lev.  (Without,  l. — as  an  old  man.)  Stop,  stop- 
take  care,  take  care — you’ll  be  over. 

Turtle.  What’s  that  ?  go,  Timothy,  and  see. 

[Exit  Timothy,  at  gate,  L. 
'Twas  a  hazardous  scheme — yet  if  I  have  forced 
Levison  to  return  to  London,  I  feel  convinced  the 
affair  will  soon  blow  over. 

Enter  TIMOTHY,  at  gate,  L. 

Well,  Timothy ! 

Timothy.  Oh,  sir,  such  a  lark — I  mean  such  a 
haccident  A  postchaise  upset,  and  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  has  gotten  his  neck  broke. 

Turtle.  Indeed  I  dreadful! 

Timothy.  Yes,  sir;  the  postboy  be  bringing  him 
here. 

Turtle.  Go,  Timothy — go  and  assist  him. 

[ Exit  Timothy,  L. 
(Looking  off.)  What  a  misfortune !  he  seems  very 
much  hurt. 

TIMOTHY  and  POSTBOY  enter,  supporting  LEYI- 
SON,  disguised  as  an  old  man. 

Get  a  chair,  and  call  your  mistress. 

(Timothy  goes  into  r.  room,  returns  with 
a  chair,  in  which  he  places  Levison.) 

Timothy.  Poor  old  chap  I  he’s  done  for — regu¬ 
larly  booked ! 

[Exit  info  house,  R. 

Turtle.  How  do  you  feel  now,  sir  ? 

Lev.  Very  faint,  very  ill— oh,  I’m  a  dead  man — 
oh,  broken  all  to  pieces.  Oh,  that  confounded  post¬ 
boy,  oh— would  gallop,  oh !  upset  chaise,  oh  !  knew 
he  would,  oh !  killed  me,  the  rascal — oh,  oh,  oh ! 
send  for  a  doctor — oh,  oh! 

Postboy.  I’ll  go,  sir ! 

[Exit,  l. 

Enter  MRS.  TURTLE  and  TIMOTHY  from 
house,  b. 

Mrs.  T.  (r.  c.)  What  a  distressing  accident!  let. 
me  assist  him.  Poor  old  gentleman— he  seems  very 
much  hurt. 

Lev.  (c.)  Oh,  my  back!  oh,  my— oh,  oh,  oh! 

(Kicks  about.) 

Mrs.  T.  Have  you  sent  for  a  surgeon  ? 

Turtle,  (c.)  Yes,  the  postboy  has  gone  for  one. 

Mrs.  T.  Poor  fellow,  what  can  we  do  for  him  ?J 
he  is  reviving — how  are  you,  sir? 

Lev.  (Taking  her  hand  )  Better— much  better. 
(Kissing  her  hand  she  withdraws  it.)  I  beg  vour 
pardon,  madam— a  paroxysm  of  pain.  I  beg  par- 
don— the  circumstances  that  caused  my  intrusion 
will,  I  trust,  plead  iny  excuse.  May  1  ask  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  such  kindness  ? 

Mrs.  T.  My  name  is  Turtle,  sir. 

Lev.  (Aside.)  Real  turtle,  I’ll  be  sworn.  (Aloud) 
Turtle— Turtle !  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name- 
yon  are  married,  are  you  not  ?  your  husband  is  a 
little  old  man. 

Turtle.  Eh  ?  little  old  man ! 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  no— he’s  tall,  and  about  my  own 
age. 

Lev.  I  beg  pardon,  I  mistake,  then.  Now  I  re 
member— I  am  wrong— the  Mrs.  Turtle  I  mean  is 
very  ugly— you  are  quite  the  reverse. 

Turtle.  Where  do  you  feel  most  pain,  sir  3 

Lev.  All  over  me.  sir— from  head  to  foot— oh 
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oh  I  (R#cAl#:Linj  him  e!j . )  Mr.  Mock  Turtle,  I 
presume  ? 

Turtle.  Mock  Turtle!  no,  sir,  Turtle. 

Lev.  I  bog  pardon— I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  you,  sir.  Ob,  ob  ! 

ToMo y.  (Enters,  L.)  Here  be  doctor,  sir. 

[Exit,  L. 

Enter  SHATTER,  l.,  disgui  ed  as  a  doctor,  in  on 

eccentric  coat  and  green  spectacles — he  advances, 

hows  formally  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turtle,  then  to 

Timothy. 

Timothy,  (k.)  I  wonder  who  this  be!  it  beau’t 
Doctor  Pill  or  Doctor  Jones. 

Turtle.  Doctor,  that  gentleman  lias  boon  over¬ 
turned  in  a  post-chaise,  aud  appears  to  be  very 
much  hurt— will  you  have  the  kindness  to  see  if 
any! hing eerions  has  befallen  him? 

Smaller.  Certainly,  sir.  (Crossing  to  Lerison, 
taking  up  his  arm,  and  feeling  it  all  over.)  Contu¬ 
sion  of  the  foreheadical  artery,  close  to  the  middle 
temple— the  os  fronto.  (Feeling  his  neck),  the  os 
n  cko  dislocated,  and  (Feeling  legs) — ditto,  ditto, 
both  the  osses  legs  0.  (Crosses  to  l.  corner.) 

Tmtle.  (Aside.)  Osses  legs  0  1  he’s  a  farrier  or  a 
cow  doctor. 

Lev.  I'm  a  dead  man— oh! 

Smaller.  The  gentleman  mustn’t  be  moved  for 
sixteen  weeks  at  least— exertion  will  be  fatal  to 
him. 

Tirrlle.  Indeed !  —how  unfortunate !  Is  he  really 
so  very  bad  ? 

Smaller.  I  assure  you,  sir,  on  the  reputation  of 
a  respectable  practioner,  that  his  life  is  in  danger 
— v  •  ry  great  danger.  If  he’s  moved  or  feli.uk  about 
I  will  not  answer  for  him — look  how  lie  suffers ! 

.Lev,  Oh,  oh ! 

(Kicking  about,  displaces  the  handker¬ 
chief  ,  which  is  round  his  neck — drops 
his  hat  and  moves  his  wig — Mrs. 
Turtle  sees  his  face.) 

Mrs  T.  All,  ’tis  Mr.  Levison !  So,  so,  I’ll  foil 
him  yet — Timothy  ! 

[She  goes  up  with  Timothy,  appears  to 
give  him  instructions,  and  sends  him 
of,  £. 

Lev ,  ( Fa  i nt  l  y . )  Doctor  I 

Snmtt&r.  Sir. 

Lev  l>o  you  think,  doctor,  there  is  any  hope? 
Sha.ll  [  ever  recover  ? 

Smaller.  Hem— ah!  why,  that  depends  upon 
your  treatment— if  yon  are  not  shuk  and  are  kept 
very  quiet  you  will  mend,  but  if  you  are  removed, 
mortification  will  take  place  aud  yon  will  die. 

Lev.  Oh,  oh,  dreadful!  Mr.  Turtle — Mrs.  Turtle 
— madam  -ir,  you  hear  the  doctor’s  opinion.  Will 
you  sa  ve  my  life  by  allowing  me  to  remain  your 
guest  a  short  time  ?  I  am  the  last  n  an  in  the 
world  to  intrude,  but  my  wounds  are  dangerous. 
Will  you  take  pity  on  me  ? 

Turtle.  Really,  sir,  I - 

Mrs.  T.  (Aside  to  him.)  Consent — consent.,  it’s 
Mr  Levison— a  trick  ! 

Turtle.  (Astonished.)  Eh  ? 

Mrs  T.  Hush! 

(The  i  retire  a  pace  or  two  hack  and  whisper.) 

Lev.  (Aside.)  They  are  consulting!  I  slia'T carry 
my  point— they’ll  ask  me  to  stay — they  don't  sus¬ 
pect  —ha,  ha ! 

Turtle.  (Aside.)  I’ll  strangle  him  ! 

Mrs  7'.  (Aside,  r.)  No,  no,  consent— we’ll  punish 
him  yet,, 
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Lev.  You  don’t  answer,  ray  good  friend — don’t 
stand  upon  ceremony  with  me,  I  beg. 

Mrs.  T.  (Aside.)  We  don’t  intend. 

J.ev.  Put  me  where  you  please. 

Mrs.  T.  (Aside.)  Into  the  horsepond. 

Leu.  Do  with  me  whatever  you  think  proper. 

Mrs.  T.  (Aside.)  Give  you  a  good  thrashing  and 
toss  yon  in  a  blanket. 

Lev.  Only  allow  me  to  stay  in  your  lionse— am  I 
to  stay  ? 

Turtle.  Oh,  certainly — make  yourself  at  home. 

Mrs.  T.  YVe’ll  take  groat  care  of  you,  we'll  make 
I  you  so  comfortable.  (Going  up  to  Turtle.) 

L  v.  Thanks,  thanks — a  thousand  thanks ! 
(Aside.)  It’s  all  right,  I’m  settled — established  in 
the  house— ha,  na,  ha!  How  they’ll  be — how  1 
shall  laugh  at  them — ha,  ha,  ha!  I’ll  give  them 
another  groan— Oh,  oh  I  (Aloud.)  I’m  getting 
worse,  the  air  is  cold.  Doctor,  don’t  you  think 
’t would  be  as  well  if  I  could  bo  taken  into  the 
house  ? 

S matter.  Oil,  certainly,  certainly,  by  all  means. 
YYrill  you  let  the  gentleman  be  taken  in  ? 

Turtle.  OJi,  yes,  we’ll  take  you  in.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  JOHN. 

Assist  me  to  carry  this  gentleman  into  the  lionse. 

(They  take  up  the  chair,  with  levison  in 
it ;  as  they  are  turning  about  to  enter 
the  house,  TIMOTHY  enters,  l.,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  doctor,  in  a  great  <  oat, 
large  hat,  and  spectacles.) 

Mrs,  T.  Oh,  here’s  Doctor  Jones— how  fortu¬ 
nate  1 

Lev.  (c.)  Doctor  Jones!  the  devil ! 

Sniatter.  (r.)  Doctor  Jones  !  we’re  pickled. 

Timothy,  (l.)  How  do  we  do — how  do  we  do, 
eh?  dear  me— bless  me— just  in  time — gentleman 
not  dead — eli,  eh,  eh?  Heard  of  the  accident,  so 
came  up— eh,  eh,  eh?  ( Looking  at  Smaller,  who 
bows— he  returns  the  salute  grotesquely.)  Who's 
that- who’s  that  -  eh,  eh,  eh  ? 

I.ev.  (c.,  Aside.)  A  real  doctor— how  unlucky  ! 

Smaller.  (Aside.)  I  shall  be  phlebotomised— he’ll 
cut  my  throat ! 

Mrs.  T.  (Aside  to  Turtle,  laughing.)  They  are 
quite  alarmed— the  doctor  looks  as  if  he  were  g-oimr 
to  faiut — ha,  ha,  lia  ! 

Timothy.  Very  odd— very  odd!  YY'ho  is  that 
queer  guy — eh,  eh,  eh  ? 

TurOe.  A  linb  of  your  profession,  doctor— we 
called  him  in  to  attend  this  unfortunate  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

Timothy.  Indeed!  I  don’t  know  him— a  quack, 

I  dare  say — he  doesn’t  look  like  a  regular.  You’re 
from  the  next  town,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

Smaller.  Yes.  sir.  (Aside.)  What  an  escape ! 

Timothy.  What’s  the  matter  with  this  old  chap 
— I  mean,  old  gentleman  ? 

Mrs.  T.  The  doctor  has  reported  that  the  os 
armo  wristo  has  a  compound  fracture,  that  there 
is  a  contusion  on  the  foreheadical  artery  close 
to  the  middle  temple,  the  os  fronto  that  the  os 
neck  0  is  dislocated,  and  ditto,  ditto,  both  the 
os-es  legs  O. 

Lev.  Smatter’s  confounded  learning  will  ruin 

me. 

Timothy.  Poor  gentleman!  if  he  has  so  many 
osses  dislocated,  ne  must  be  liopperated  upon 
immediately.  It  s  lucky  I’ve  brought  my  tools 
with  me— I’ll  go  to  work  on  him  at  once.  (7’aJces  a 
bag  from  under  his  arm  and  throws  down  a  large 
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pruning-knife,  a  saw,  garden  shears,  Ac.)  Doctor, 
wo  mast  cut  oft  both  his  legs  and  hampitate  his 
neck. 

Lev.  (Aside. 1  The  devil!  I’m  in  a  pretty  hobble! 

Smatter.  ( Alarmed—  aside.)  Poor  master!  he'll 
1  e  cut  into  mincemeat  ! 

Turtle.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  sir,  ’twill  soon  be 
over. 

Mrs.  T.  Don’t  be  a’armel — the  doctor’s  very 
skilful,  he  won’t  hurt  you  inneh. 

Lee.  (Aside.)  Hurt,  me  much— unfeeling  woman  ! 
!\Vhat  the  devil  shall  I  do  ? 

Timothy.  Hold  hitn  down  in  the  chair — I’ll  whip 
’em  off  in  a  moment,  (nourishing  yruning-knife 
and  saw.)  Down  with  him. 

(John,  Mrs.  Turtle,  and  Mr.  T urtle  lake 
hold  of  Lerison.) 

Smatter.  No,  no,  no!  (Exiostulating.) 

Lev.  Let  me  alone — let  me  go. 

Turtle  A 

Mrs.  T.  !  Sit  down— sit  down!  Be  qniet — be 

Timothy  f  quiet! 

John  ) 

(Bustle  —Joli n,  Mr.  Turtle,  Mrs.  Turtle, 
and  Timothy  force  Mr.  Lev  iron  to  sit 
down  in  a  chair  —Smnttcr,  who  en¬ 
dear  iurs  to  in'm  o-e,  is  knocked  down 
by  Timothy — After  a  v:olent  struggle, 
Levi< on  breaks  away,  starts  up  ) 

Lev.  Hold!  hold!  you  are  mistaken !  I’m  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I’d  rather  be  excused,  I  don’t 
vaut  to  part  with  my  legs  I'm  not  hurt. 

( Throws  off  his  disguise.) 


A  TURTLE. 

Turtle  )  (Pretending  adonishm.nL.)  Mr.  Lcvi- 

Mrs.  T  1  son ! 

Lev.  Even  so.  I  confess  my  defeat,  aprdogzie 
for  my  rudeness,  and  take  my  leave — (cross tug  to 
l.  c.)— hoping  when  next  we  meet  you  will  have 
forgotten  my  impertinent  fro’ie,  and  will  do  mo<the 
honour  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Turtle  as  n r.  old 
and  sincere  friend.  (C  fling  ) 

Turtle.  Stay,  Levison — Emi'y,  I  think  we  must 
forgive  him — what  sav  you  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  if  he’s  very  penitent,  and  will  pro¬ 
mise  never  to  annoy  married  people  again.  T  think 
we  must  lock  over  his  peccadilloes,  par’imParly  as 
we  have  used  rather  violent  remedies  to  effect  a 
cure.  You  may  put  up  your  instruments,  doctor, 
unless  you  wish  to  practise  on  the  o'S"*  of  yonr 
brother  there.  (Po'nt  ng  to  Smarter.) 

T  mo  thy.  No,  ma’am,  I’ve  1ml  enongh  ol  su>-- 
geryiug — I’ll  stick  to  gard  suing  -  (t  iking  off  his 
disguise.) — unless  he  wants  a  lesson  in  civility. 

(Si  /naving.) 

Smaiter.  My  pur  lacious  friend  !  No,  no,  really, 
upon  my  hota  nr  you  are  in  enor. 

Mrs.  T.  Never  mind,  Timothy.  Charles,  shake 
hands  with  Me.  Levison,  apologize  for  our  rude¬ 
ness,  and  i  :vite  him  to  visit  ns  iu  London  ;  his 
folly  has  caused  as  much  amusement,  ’t would  be 
ungrateful,  therefore,  to  ent  his  acquaintance. 
(To  Audience.)  And  if  yon  will  condescend  to 
place  our  faults  and  failings  in  the  same  kind 
light  we  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  amuse  and 
welcome  you. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 

SHATTER.  TURTLE.  MRS.  TURTLE.  LEYISON.  TIMOTHY. 


CATCHING 

A  FARCE, 


AN  II  E  1 11  E  S  S  . 

IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  CHAKLES  SELBY. 


First  -performed  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  July,  15,  1835. 


Captain  Poodle  (A  cavalry  officer,  possessing  the 
usual  military  accomplishments)  Mr.  T.  Green. 

Captain  Killingly  (His  friend  and  comrade- 
possessing  the  same  qualifications)  Mr.  Selby. 

Mr.  Gayton  (A  respectable  elderly  gentleman  — 
possessing  a  moderate  fortune  and  a  handsome 
daughter)  .  Mr.  Wyman. 

Tom  Twigs  (An  ostler,  a  Whitechapel’ er,  “  a  wild 
young  youth  ”  who  was  not  born  yesterday — 
possessing  an  exten«Hve  knowledge  of  the  polite 
sex  and  fashionable  sciences)  ...  Mr.  J.  Reeve. 

Bapon  Sowercroutzensausengen  (A  Tar  man 
minstrel — possessing  the  0 — I — E— 0 — E  in  beau¬ 
tiful  uerfection)  .  Mr.  J.  Reeve. 


Stubby  (a  iacetious  waiter,  possessing  a  talent  for 
invention)  .  Mr.  Collier. 

Caroline  Gayton  (A  supposed  heiress,  daughter 
of  the  respectable  elderly  gentleman — a  young 
lady  possessing  great  powers  of  attraction) 

Mrs.  Nisbctt. 

Mr.  Fip  Gayton  (An  Exquisite  Exclusive,  posess- 
ing  every  attribute  to  puppyism)  Mrs.  Nisbett. 

Sally  Giggle  (Miss  Gayton’s  maid — a  young  per¬ 
son  possessing  many  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
qualities)  ...  .  Miss  Murray. 

Jessamy  (Mr.  Fip  Gayton’s  Tiger— a  lad  possess¬ 
ing  a  good  stock  of  impudence,  and  various 
Tiger  accomplishments)  .  Miss  Murray. 


Time  in  Representation.— One  Hour. 
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i  E00™*  an(^  KiLLInglt. — Blue  military  nndress  frocks,  scale  epaulette?,  gold  lace  waist  and  ponch- 
Deits,  blue  or  red  trousers,  with  broad  gold  lace  down  the  sides,  foraging  caps  with  gold  bauds. 

Mr.  Gayton.  Modern  pepp  r  and  salt  or  brown  coat,  nankeen  breeches,  short  gaiters,  natural  gray 

1  1  ?M-~Drab  groom’s  breeches,  very  large  and  turned  round  at  the  knees,  white  stockings,  ankle 
boots,  long  canvas  jacket,  coloured  neckcloth,  fur  cap.  Second  dress:  Leather  gaiters,  striped  waist - 
co.i  •,  green  Jeiry  coat,  white  hat.  Third  dress:  Very  full  white  trousers,  with  a  broad  bl.ack  stripe 
flown  the  sides,  thrust  into  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  (a  la  Paul  Pry),  blue  striped  shirt,  Swiss  braces, 
light  blue  or  green  tunic,  trimmed  with  grey  fur,  black  braid  and  tassels,  hanging  like  a  hussar’s 
pensse  over  the  left  shoulder,  broad  brimmed  white  hat,  with  abroad  black  band  and  red  feather, 
ceiy  lai ge  red  mustaehios,  broad  black  cloth  belt,  with  a  large  piece  of  tin  in  the  centre. 

Stubby.— Waiter’s  jacket,  coloured  trousers. 

Miss  Gayton.— Fashionable  pink  muslin  pelisse,  white  bonnet  and  veil.  (Second  dress  to  be  worn 
muter  the  first).  Brown  calico  gown,  with  white  spots,  white  apron,  plain  cap.  Mem.  To  look  like  a 
housemaid— not  a  fine  lady’s  maid.  Third  dress  :  Bine  frock  coat,  with  broad  silk  collar,  turned  very 
•Vi ' !il  shoulders  to  show  a  white  waistcoat  and  black  satin  stock,  lavender  coloured  trousers  with 
silk  braid  down  the  sides,  boots  and  spurs,  broad  brimmed  black  hat,  very  large  black  whiskers  and 
bushy  hair. 

Sally  Giggle.— Exactly  the  same  as  Miss  Gayton’s  second  dress.  Second  dress:  The  same  as  Miss 
Gayton  s.  Third  dress:  French  coat  and  striped  groom’s  waistcoat,  top  boots,  leather  breeches  or 
Wellington  boots  and  dark  trousers,  with  two  narrow  red  cords  down  the  sides,  black  hat,  with  gold 
band.  b 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

0 

Exits  and  Entrances.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  D  Right  Door  -  L  D 
Left  Door ;  S.  K.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  U.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E  Left  Upper 
Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance ;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side-  <j  p 
Opposite  Prompt.  '  >  -  • 


Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre  -  L.  0.  L°fl  of 
Cent  re.  '  J  ■ 


R.  RC.  0.  LU.  I*. 


***  TIlc  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  faring  the  A  ndience. 


CATCHING  AN  HEIRESS. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  an  Hotel. 

CAPTAIN  POODLE,  R.  u.,  and  CAPTAIN 
KILLINGLY,  L.  u.,  discovered  loungmg  on 
Sofas,  re  i ding  Newspapers. 


Cap.  P.  Killing!?  1  Is  there  anything  in  your 
paper — any  news  ? 

Cap.  K.  Not  a  worth  Have  you  discovered 

any : '  ,  , 

Cap.  P.  Not  a  syllable !  How  are  we  to  make 

out  until  dinner  ? 

Cap.  K.  ’Pon  my  life,  I  don’t  know. 

Cap.  P.  I’ll  take  a  nap;  should  an  idea  strike 
you  as  to  how  wo  may  till  up  the  intermediate  space  j 
to  feeding  time,  have  the  kindness  to  wake  me. 

Cap.  K.  I  will,  but  reflect— perhaps  yon  may 
catch  an  idea  yourself.  , 

Cap  P.  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  think  me 
capable  of  such  a  vulgar  thing  ? 

Cap.  K.  Egad.  I  believe  you  are  right ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  never  have  ideas  ;  in  fact,  so  long  as 
he  possesses  money,  he  ha3  no  occasion  even  for 

brains.  ,  . 

Cap-  P.  Most  unquestionably,  he  can  purchase 

everything.  I  wish  some  fellow  would  project  a 
new  recreation  for  officers  in  country^  quarters. 
Come,  Killiuglv,  try  once  more— cudgel  your 
brains,  if  you  have  any,  and  strikeout  something 
brilliant. 

Cap.  K.  ( Reflecting .)  Let  me  see. 

Cap.  P.  Knock  again. 

Cap.  K.  (Starting  up.)  I  have  it;  let  us  call  the 
waiter,  and'get  him  to  put  us  up  to  something. 

Cap.  P.  Capital !  (Ringing  R.  H.  hell.)  Egad, 
Killingly,  you  are  a  devilish  clever  fellow ;  I  never 
imagined  you  possessed  so  much  sense.  If  the 
rascal  does  uot  start  something  we’ll  throw  him 
out  of  the  window.  (Knock  without.)  Come  in. 

Tom  Twigg.  (Without.)  Yon  must  'sense  me, 
<remmen,  I’in  all  in  the  rongh— no  time  to  get 
rubbed  down.  (Enters,  R.  H.)  What’s  ycr  pleasure, 
gemmen— you  ring’d,  I  s’pose  ? 

Cap.  P.  Yes— who  the  deuce  are  you  ? 

Tom.  Tom  Twigg,  the  hostler. 

Cap.'  P.  The  ostler !— where’s  the  waiter  ?  ( 

Tom.  Gone  of  a  harrand  to  Squire  Prown’s. 

Cap.  P.  Squire  Brown?  who  is  he,  when  he’s  at 


Tom.  When  he’s  at  home,  ha!  ha!  ha!  why  he’s 
the  same  as  when  he’s  out,  to  be  sure,  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 
'Souse  my  laughing,  gemraen,  it’s  a  way  I’ve  got. 

Dou’t  vou  know  Squire  Brown  ?— lor,  what  a  tool 

you  must  be,  surely— l  thought  everybody  knowed 

lie.  _  ,  ,, 

Cap.  P-  Then  yon  thought  wrong— I  don  t. 


Tom.  Shows  your  ignorance,  then.  Why,  he  be  j 
the  greatest  man  in  the  county. 

Cap.  P.  Indeed! 

Tan.  Yes,  he  be  justice  o’  peace  and  coclco- 
lorum. 

Cap.  P.  Cockalorum!  ha,  ha,  ha!  what’s  that? 
Tom.  Sunimat  in  the  law  line,  I  don’t  ’zackly 
know  what,  but  they  calls  he  so  in  these  parts. 

Cap.  P.  ( Aside  to  Killingly.)  I’ll  roast  this  fel¬ 
low  a  bit.  Well,  Jack - 

Tom.  My  name’s  Tom,  sir. 

Cap.  P.  Well,  Tom,  how  does  the  world  wag  — 
any  news  afloat  in  these  parts,  eh  ? 

Tom.  None  as  I  knows  on,  ’cept  it  are  as  oats  is 
up,  and  beans  is  going  down. 

Cap.  P.  (Aside  to  Killingly.)  Oats  is  up,  and  beans 
is  going  down,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  (To  Tom.)  Beaus  is 
going  down,  eh  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sur — like  any  thing. 

Cap.  P.  How  is  hay  ? 

Tom.  Why,  it  be  much  the  same — straw  be  look¬ 
ing  rather  fresliish,  but  there  be  a  great  deal  too 
uinch  chaff  in  the  market.  (Pointedly.) 

Cap.  P.  (Exchanging  looks  with  Killingly,  aside.) 
Ho,  ho  !  he’s  a  knowing  one.  (To  Tom.)  Chaff  ? 
Tom.  Yes,  sur;  you  sogers  is  fond  on  it,  I  think. 

(Pointedly.) 

Cap.  P.  Why,  Master  Tom,  it  strikes  me  you 
kuow  a  thing  or  two. 

Torn.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  sur;  I  warn’t  born  yes¬ 
terday — I  knows  a  sheep’s  head  from  a  carrot,  as 
the  song  says,  I  can  give  anybody  change  for  six¬ 
pence. 

Cap.  P.  What  do  you  say  now  to  drinking  my 
health— there’s  a  shilling. 

Tom.  A  shilling!  yon  arn’t  trying  on  the  ’listing 
rig  ?  (Laughs  and  winks  knowingly.)  It  won’t  do, 
captain,  I’m  not  to  be  cotched.  I’m  not  a  yokel, 
thongh  may  be  I  looks  like  one— I’m  a  White- 
chapel’cr,  and  rather  down. 

(Winkiny  and  laughing.) 
Cap.  P.  Pshaw !  don’t  be  a  fool !  I’ve  no  design 
upon  you — I’m  not  recruiting. 

Tom.  (Taking  the  shilling.)  W' 11,  I  ’s]  ose  it’s  all 
right — I  only  mentioned  the  ’isting  consaru  ’cause 
I’m  awake  to  your  sojor  tricks,  and  I  were  had  onco 
afore ;  besides — (laughing  and  winking  sign ijicanlly) 
— a  shilling’s  such  a  'spicious  coin  ;  if  you’d*  a  gnv’d 
me  half-a-crown  I  should  a  know’d  at  ouce  you 
meant  nothing  but  the  right  thing. 

Cap.  P.  Y’on  are  a  deep  one,  Tom.  There— 

( Giving  half  a  crown.)— I  see  yon  know  how  to 
work  the  oracle. 

Tom.  Yes,  sir— I  should  think  30.  I  arn’t  been 
a  hostler  and  postboy  all  my  life  without  turning 
my  letters. 
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Cap.  P.  So  it  appears.  Do  you  think,  now,  yon 
could  put  us  in  a  way  of  amusiug.  ourselves  this 
morning  ?  Can  you  point  out  a  good  method  of 
killing  time  ? 

Tom.  Killing  time  1  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you’ll  find 
that  rather  a  tightish  job,  I’m  thinking.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  mayhap  he’ll  kill  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'souse  my 
laughing,  gemrnen — it’s  a  fullish  way  I’ve  got  when 
I  says  a  good  thing.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cap.  P.  Is  it  ?  then  I  think  you  don’t  often  have 
occasion  to  exercise  your  risible  muscles.  But,  to 
the  point.  Can  you  tell  us  how  we  can  employ 
ourselves  until  dinner  time  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sur — you  arn’t  partickler  what  you 
does,  I  *pose  ? 

Cap.  P.  No — anything. 

Tom.  Are  you  fond  o’  hosses  ? 

Cap.  P.  Very. 

Tom.  Then  come  along  into  the  yard,  and  help 
me  to  rub  down  the  four  bays  that’s  just  come  in 
with  the  mail.  They’ll  employ  you  and  touch  up 
your  elbows  a  bit,  I’ll  warrant. 

(Imitating  rubbing  down  a  horse.) 

Cap.  K.  (Aside  to  Poodle .)  This  fellow  is  laughing 
at  us — send  him  away. 

Cap.  P.  No,  no ;  he’s  amusing,  and  must  be  en¬ 
couraged.  We  are  up  to  yon,  Master  Tom,  so  no 
more  nonsense — put  us  in  the  way  of  some  fun. 

Tom.  Yes,  sur — certainly,  sur.  Let  me  consider 
— ecod,  I’ve  nicked  it !  You  sogers  is  good  ’uns  for 
a  lark,  so  I’ll  plant  you  on  a  capital  ’un. 

Cap.  P.  Proceed — unfold. 

Tom.  In  the  first  place,  are  you  good  pluck’d 
’uns  ?  Can  you  fight  ? 

Cap.  P.  Certainly,  if  necessary,  but - 

Tom.  You'd  rather  not,  I  ’spose — very  well,  it’s 
no  odds.  There’s  a  Staity  fair  about  half  a  mile 
from  here — what  do  you  say  to  going  there  in 
smock  frocks,  and  having  a  lark  with  the  gals  ?  I 
can  get  you  rigged  out  so  as  your  mothers  wouldn’t 
know  you. 

Cap.  P.  What  say  you,  Killingly,  shall  we 
astonish  the  natives  ? 

Cap.  K.  With  all  my  heart. 

Cap.  P.  Very  well,  then,  we’ll  go.  But  tell  us, 
Tom — as  I  dare  say  you  are  fully  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  these  rural  recreations — what  sort  of 
an  affair  it  is. 

Tom.  Why  a  Statty  fair,  and  a  nation  good  ’un, 
I  assure  you.  Lots  o’  fun !  First  place  there’s 
heaps  o’  shows.  Then  there’s  the  swings  and  the 
roundabouts,  and  the  cock-ups  and  the  lucky  bags, 
and  the  thimbles,  and  the  booths,  and  the  ginger¬ 
bread  nuts,  and  the  fried  sausingers,  and  the  beer, 
and  the  rum,  and  the  gin,  and  the  girls,  and  the 
dancing,  and  the  fighting,  and  the  screaming,  and 
the  kicking,  and  the  roaring,  and  the  devil  knows 
what  besides,  all  going  on  together  at  Statty  fair. 

(Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

Cap.  P.  Suppose,  now,  we  should  chance  to  get 
into  a  row,  what  would  be  the  consequence  P 

Tom.  Why,  you’d  have  to  show  fight  of  course, 
and  pei'haps  get  your  heads  broke,  but  that  ay’nt 
nothing,  ’cause  it’s  part  o’  the  fun,  if  they  knocks 
you  down  you  must  go  in  and  smash  ’em  right  and 
left.  ( Imitating .) 

Cap.  P.  Smash  ’em  right  and  left  I  pleasant  upon 
my  soul,  I’ll  declare  off.  Ah! — (Looking  off,  R.  h.) 
—  Killingly  1  look  — look!  there’s  a  woman  — 
splendid  creature,  by  Jove  ! 

Cap.  K.  ( Crossing  to  R.  h.)  So  she  is,  fine  figure 
and  a  good  length  ;  I  didn’t  sec  her  face,  did  you  P 


Cap.  P.  No  ;  let  us  follow  and  find  out  who  she 
is,  ’twill  be  more  in  our  way  than  getting  smashed 
at  the  Statty  Fair ;  come  along  or  we  shall  lose 
her.  There,  Tom,  is  another  half-crown,  go  and 
amnse  yourself ;  let  us  know  how  many  heads  were 
broke,  and  how  many  got  smashed.  We  have 
metal  more  attractive. 

[ Exeunt  Poodle  and  Killingly,  R.  H. 

Tom.  Now,  I  calls  that  ’nation  ungrateful,  they 
gammons  me  to  put  ’em  up  to  a  lark,  makes  me 
waste  my  time,  and  then  cuts.  It  ar’n’t  respectful 
by  no  means,  and  I’ll  tell  ’em  so  ;  I  ar’n’t  a  going 
to  be  made  a  fool  on  by  nobody,  I’ve  got  six  shil¬ 
lings  out  on  ’em  though,  so  I’ll  put  my  hindig- 
nation  into  my  pocket,  go  to  the  fair,  get  jolly, 
and  play  up  old  gooseberry. 

SONG.— Tom. 

The  Country  Fair. 

Yes,  I  own  ’tis  my  delight, 

To  see  the  laughter  and  the /right. 

In  such  a  motley  merry  sight , 

As  a  Country  Fair 
Full  of  riot,  fun,  and  noise, 

Little  girls,  and  ragged  boys. 

The  very  flow’r  of  rural  joys. 

Is  fun  beyond  compare. 

Some  are  playing  single  stick. 

Boys  in  roundabouts  so  thick, 

Maidens  swinging  till  they’re  sick. 

All  at  a  Country  Fair. 

Wooden  toys  and  lollipops, 

Ribbons,  lace,  and  shilling  hops. 

Peg,  and  whip,  and  humming  tops, 

At  a  Country  Fair. 

(Spoken.)  Here  we  are !  four-and-twenty  of  us — 
all  going  to  the  fair  in  a  van — I  say  how  much  is  four- 
and-twenty  at  sixpence  a-piece? — Let  me  see, 
three  times  four  are  twenty-seven — seven  and  five 
are  forty-nine— sevens  in  nine  are  thirty-nine  and 
five — upon  my  word,  I  can’t  tell,  but  I’ll  ask  my 
friend  Doleful.  I  say  Doleful,  how  are  you? — D — d 
uncomfortable ;  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  but  I 
don’t  want  it  to  be  generally  known,  but  I’ve  been 
sitting  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  a 
box  of  knives  and  forks  with  the  lid  off. — I  say 
Doleful,  how  much  is  four-and-twenty  at  sixpence 
apiece  ? — I  don’t  know,  they  didn’t  teach  arithmetic 
at  the  school  I  went  to,  but  I’ll  ask  my  son  Tommy 
—he’s  a  wonderful  boy— he  found  out  perpetual 
motion,  and  when  he  found  it  out  he  couldn’t  set 
itgoing.— Tommy !— he’s  fast  asleep ;  he  brought  his 
intellect  out  with  him,  and  it’s  too  much  for  him  to 
carry.— Tommy, wake  up,  sir.— Yes,  father.— Now 
answer  me,  directly.  How  much  is  four-and- 
twenty  at  sixpence  apiece  ?— Two  shillings  and 
twopence  halfpenny. — Mrs.  Bnmblepuypy,  how  do 
you  do  ?  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  ;  only  to  think,  my  dear,  of  riding 
opposite  all  the  while,  and  not  to  see  you  before  ! 
I  was  never  so  surprised.  How  are  von  ?  I  am  so 
delighted  to  see  you.  Are  you  quite  well  P  Is 
Johnny  quite  well  P— Mama’s  got  over  the  whooping 
cough,  and  baby’s  cut  his  last  tooth.— I’ve  got  a 
pain  in  my  jaw.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !— Eh,  I  dare  say  your 
conversation  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  ;  but 
I  simply  said,  how  do  you  do  ?— Oh,  oh,  oh  !  I’ve 
got  a  pain  in  my  jaw.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !— Bless  me,  got 
a  pain  in  yonr  jaw;  and  how’s  your  husband? 
What,  has  he  got  a  pain  too?  Dear  me  1— “Oh l 
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mother,  there’s  the  Fair.  I  want  a  whip— I  waut 
a  norse.” — I  say,  missus,  why  don’t  you  buy  the 
boy  a  whip? — “  Mind  your  own  business,  if  you 
please,  and  don’t  interfere  with  a  mother  of  a 
family  when  it  don’t  concern  you!” — Walk  up — 
walk  up,  and  see  the  great  Australian  Giant  from 
Norfolk,  nine  feet  high  ;  he  can  stand  with  one  leg 
iu  Wiltshire  and  the  other  in  Lankyshire;  w  ho  will 
balance  and  support  the  whole  of  his  preposterous 
body  on  the  extreme  end  of  a  common  clay  tobacco- 
pipe — a  halfpenny  will  admit  you.  Family  tickets 
a  penny.  He  has  been  growing  ever  since  he  wras 
born,  and  he  grows  so  fast  that  he  can’t  keep  up 
with  himself.  I  repeat  it  without  repetition,  he 
is  nine  feet  high. — Heigh  !  heigh  !  I  say,  Jack,  ain’t 
he  a  going  it  ?  How  can  he  be  nine  feet  high  ? 
Why  the  whole  caravan  ain’t  nine  feet  high. — Why 
of  course  he’s  nine  feet  high,  the  gemuion  wouldn’t 
say  he  was  nine  feet  high  if  he  wasn’t,  would  he, 
spooney,  thick-headed  wampire! —  I  know  what  the 
young  man  means,  he  doesn’t  stand  upright,  he 
lies  all  along  iu  a  perpendicular  position.— Oh,  he 
lies,  do  he,  well,  he  ain’t  the  only  one  in  the  cara¬ 
van  as  lies. — Walk  inside  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  see  the  wonderful  Miss  Biffin,  who  was  born 
without  either  hands,  arms,  or  legs ;  she  can  dress 
and  undress  herself,  stand  upright,  brush  her  own 
hair,  and  clean  her  own  teeth.  She  writes  and 
plays,  and  does  it  all  with  her  own  mouth,  aud  is 
considered  the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world. — What’s 
he  arter  now  ?  Ain’t  he  a  going  it  ?  How  can  she 
clean  her  own  teeth  if  she  ain’t  got  no  hands  to  do 
it  with  ? — Why  of  course  she  cleans  her  own  teeth, 
the  gentleman  wouldn’t  say  she  could  clean  her 
own  teeth  if  she  couldn’t,  would  he,  spooney, — 
curly-headed  crocodile? — Would  you  like  to  hear 
a  song  from  an  unfortunate  creter  with  a  large 
family  and  a  small  woice? — Sixteen  children. — Stand 
back  Cleopatra,  Napoleon  wipe  your  nose — I  always 
call  my  children  after  hysterical  personages. 

(Sings.) 

Mid  splendours  and  palaces  ; 

Wherever  you  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble, 

There’s  no  place  like  home. 

(Repeats.) 

Walk  inside  ladies  and  gentleman,  and  see  Madame 
Tussard’s  wax-work  exhibition — the  figures  are  so 
like  life,  that  those  that  have  seen  the  originals 
pronounce  them  to  be  nothing  at  all  like  it.  The 
first  figure  represents  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice, 
who  was  hung  for  the  murder  of  Cordelia,  in 
Shakspere’s  tragedy  of  Black-Eyed  Susan.  Any 
lady  or  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  take  a  knife,  and 
bodily  amputate  the  head  from  off  the  body ;  at 
the  first  stroke  the  eyes  will  move  about  in  the 
most  volatile  and  facetious  manner;  on  cutting 
the  head  entirely  off,  it  will  be  found  to  be  no 
longer  attached  to  the  body ;  and  on  placing  the 
head  upon  the  trunk,  the  hands  and  arms  will 
move  about  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  in  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  at  so  delightful  a  sen¬ 
sation - Who  is  that  tall  thin  gentleman  next 

the  door? — That  is  Daniel  Lambert. — “Indeed, 
but  I  always  understand  Daniel  Lambert,  was  a 
very  stout  man.” — So  he  was,  ma’m  ;  but  if  you 
had  been  kept  here  as  long  as  he  has  without 
victuals,  you’d  be  quite  as  thin. 

Yes,  I  own  ’tis  my  delight, 

To  see  the  laughter  and  the  fright, 

In  such  a  motley  merry  sight, 

As  at  a  Country  Fair. 


Those  in  fairs  who  take  delight, 

In  shows  aud  seeing  e very  sight, 
lJancing,  singing,  and  a  fight, 

At  a  Country  Fair : 

Boys  by  mamma’s  treacle  fed, 

With  cakes  and  spicy  gingerbread , 

On  everybody’s  toes  they  tread, 

All  at  a  Country  Fair. 

Monkeys  mounting  camels’  backs, 

For  prizes  there  men  jump  in  sacks, 

And  others  drinking  quarts  of  max, 

And  think  that  that’s  your  sort. 

Corks  are  drawing,  glasses  jingle, 

Trumpets,  drums  together  mingle, 

Till  your  heads  completely  tingle, 

Which  quite  completes  the  sport. 

(Spoken.)  Now  standoff  the  steps,  you  ragged  little 
rascals  that’s  got  no  money,  and  let  those  little 
dears  come  up  what  is  going  to  pay. — Now  my  little 
dears  hold  up  yonr  heads,  blow  your  noses,  and 
don’t  breathe  upon  the  glasses.  The  first  is  a  grand 
misrepresentation  of  a  great  fight  which  took  place 
in  the  year  one,  in  the  good  city  of  Warwick, 
between  the  celebrated  Scotch  lion  Wallace,  and 
the  dogs - Now  go  on  will  you ;  I  saw  you  peep¬ 

ing  under  the  canvas  — The  English  bull  dogs 

and - Now  why  don’t  you  go  on ;  don’t  put  your 

finger  np  to  your  nose  to  me. — Thank’ye  sir. — On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  left  corner,  see  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  lion  encouraging  of  him  while  he  is 
a  whisking  out  the  eye  of  the  dog  with  his 
magnanimous  tail. — “  1  beg  your  pax-don,  Mr. 
Showman,  bnt  which  is  the  lions,  and  which  is  the 
:dogs.  I  can’t  tell  by  the  picture,  they  are  all  of 
one  colour.” — Can’t  exactly  say,  my  dear,  they 
sent  both  to  the  Jew-lo-gieal  Society  in  London, 
but  none  of  them  could  agree,  for  each  is  so  like 
which,  you  can’t  tell  neither  from  both. 

For  I  own  it’s  my  delight,  &c. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Drawing-room — (2nd  Grooves), 
with  c.  d. 

Enter  CAROLINE  GAYTON,  L.  H. 

Car.  Thank  Heaven  I  am  safe  at  home,  and  have 
fairly  distanced  my  tormentors  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
can  imagine  their  disappointment.  Though  I  have 
escaped  them  for  the  present,  yet  I  fear  they  will 
trace  me  out  and  find  means  to  introduce  them¬ 
selves.  How  provoking  my  father  should  be  from 
home.  Let  me  consider — if  they  do  come,  suppose 
I  assume  some  disguise ;  they  have  not  seen  my 
face,  I  could  easily  deceive  them.  I’ve  a  great 
mind  to  try ;  I’ll  make  myself  appear  old  and  ugly, 
and  frighten  them  away.  I’ll  consult  my  maid— 
she  shall  assist  me.  (Rings  bell.) 

Enter  SALLY  GIGGLE,  R.  h. 

Sal.  Do  you  want  me,  miss  ? 

Car.  Yes,  Sally;  I’ve  been  dreadfully  annoyed 
by  two  officers. 

Sal.  La,  miss,  you  don’t  say  so— he,  he,  he  1  I 
thought  officers  could  never  be  annoying — he,  he, 
he !  they  are  generally  more  t’other— he,  he,  he  !— 
at  least,  I  have  always  found  ’em  so. 

Car.  In  this  instance,  however,  Sallv,  they  have 
been  anything  but  agreeable  ;  I  expect  a  visit  from 
them  presently,  and  wish  to  consult  you  how  I 
can  best  make  them  dislike  me. 

Sal.  La,  miss,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ; 
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make  the  men  dislike  you— oh,  dear!  All  the 
young  ladies  I  have  lived  with  tried  to  do  quite 
t’other  thing;  you  are  strange,  indeed! 

Car.  Well,  can  you  think  of  some  disguise  for 
me?  Shall  I  be  foolish,  deaf,  dumb,  bliud,  or 
what  ? 

Sal.  La,  miss,  yon  must  be  joking  ;  yon  can’t  be 
what  yon  ayn’t,  you’d  be  sure  to  be  found  out, 
and  then  there* d  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 

Car.  At  all  events,  I  am  determined  to  try.  Let 
me  see;  we’ll  change  dresses —yes,  I  will  represent 
yon,  and  yon  shall  represent  me. 

Sal.  La,  miss,  you  don’t  say  so — he,  he,  he  ! 

Car.  ’Twill  afford  me  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
perplexing  my  tormentors,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  source  of  great  amusement.  Come  with  me 
into  my  room  ;  while  we  are  dressing  I’ll  tell  you 
what  to  say  and  how  to  behave  ;  ’twill  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  frolic,  but  yon  must  be  careful  not  to 
betray  me  by  neglecting  my  instructions. 

Sal.  Oh,  yon  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,  miss,  I 
know  how  to  play  the  lady ;  it  won’t  be  the  first 
time  I  have  worn  your  c'othes,  aud - 

Car.  What! 

Sal.  Your  left-off  clothes,  I  mean,  miss.  I  know 
I’ve  a  very  genteel  air,  and  I  am  certain  I  was 
intended  for  a  lady,  but  somehow  got  spoilt  in  the 
bringing  up.  I’ll  be  very  genteel,  you  may  be 
sure,  miss;  I  won’t  do  nothing  unproper,  I  know 
how  to  comport  myself. 

Car.  Well,  we  shall  see;  follow  me  to  my  room, 
and  prepare  me  to  receive  the  enemy. 

[Exit,  R.  H. 

Sal.  Yes,  miss,  and  if  I  don’t  set  my  cap  at  one 
of  the  officers  in  real  good  earnest,  I  hope  I  may 
be  a  maidservant  all  my  life. 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Tom,.  (Without — drunk— tinging.) 

I  went  to  the  fair  with  a  heart  light  and  merry, 
Singing  hey  down,  ho  down,  derry  down  dee. 

Enter  TOM  TWIGG,  C.  d. 

Oh,  what  a  lark  I’ve  had,  surely!  nothing  like  a 
Statty  fair  for  fun.  (Singing— “  It’s  all  round  my 
hat,” — Dancing.)  I’ve  had  enough  for  my  six 
shillings,  anyhow.  Let  me  see— I’ve  seed  all  the 
shows,  chuck’d  at  all  the  cock-ups,  won  lots  of 
boxes  and  things— (Takes  out  a  handful  of  oranges, 
tobacco-boxes,  rattles,  penny  trumpets,  <Cc.)—  cat  a 
pound  o’  sausingers,  danced  with  the  gals,  drunked 
two  gallons  o’  ale,  thrash’d  I  don’t  know  how 
many  chaps,  and  am  come  to  see  my  sweetheart  in 
a  state  of  proj  erie/y  and  soberiety.  (Singing.) 

Of  all  the  gals  in  our  to vn, 

There’s  n  nelike  pretty  Sally  ; 

Oh,  she’s  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

No,  she  don’t,  for  she  lives  here.  Oh,  she’s  a 
right  arnost  good  *un,  steps  ont  we’l,  and  shows  a 
deal  of  b’ood-  just  the  gal  for  me,  ’cause  I’m  an 
out  and  out  thorough  bred  ’mi. 

(Sings— blows  trumpet  ) 

She’s  modest  as  on y,  she’s  hlilheas  she’s  bonny, 

My  charming  young  Sally,  the  fl,ov:cr  of  the  plain. 

I  -hall  never  forget  the  day  when  first  I  seed  her. 
Let  me  sec,  when  was  it  ?  Oh,  last  Saturday— no, 
it  were  last  Monday— no,  it  were  Wednesday— no, 
damme  if  I  recollect,  but  I  knows  I  was  cleaning 
the  kicking  piebald  mare.  She  struck  me  all  of  a 
heap,  and  knock’d  me  backards  ;  whether  it  was 


the  mare  or  Sally,  I  doesn’t  know  to  this  daw,  hut 
down  I  went,  slap  bang.  (Sings.) 

I  sighs  for  pretty  Sa'ly,  the  pride  of  Kildare. 

She’s  a  beautiful  creature,  and  I’ve  lost  my  heart. 
I’ll  tell  her  my  sentiments,  gnd  ax  her  to  marry 
me.  I’ve  got  up  here  somehow  or  other,  without 
saying  nothing  to  nobody,  and  I’m  determined  I’ll 
tell  her  how  I’m  situated  ;  I’ll  not  stand  shilly 
shally,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Ah  !  there 
she  is,  now  for  it ;  I’ll  stand  for  no  repairs,  and 
mention  the  business  at  once. 

Enter  CAROLINE,  n.  n.,  dressed  in  Sally’s 
clothes. 

Car.  Now,  I’m  equipped,  and  ready  for  the 
attack. 

Tom.  (Roughly  embracing  her.)  Sally,  my  dar¬ 
ling,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Car.  (Screaming.)  Stand  olf !  who  are  yon? 
Release  me!  ( Pushing  him  away.) 

Tom.  Now,  Sally,  my  dear,  don’t.  (Seeing 
Caroline,  gives  a  long  whistle.)  I’m  dashed  if  it  are 
she — it  are  and  it  ayn’t.  I  axes  pardon,  I  took 
you  for  your  fellow  servant,  Sally  Giggle — you 
must  know  I’m  her  sweetheart,  and  I’ve  made  so 
bold  as  to  call  to  see  her.  You  have  got  on  her 
dress— I  meant  no  offence.  You’re  a  ’nation  pretty 
gal,  too,  Betty,  though  not  half  so  handsome  as 
Sally,  but  that  ayn’t  nothing;  aud  I  ayn’t  at  all 
pertiklar.  So  as  Sally  ayn’t  here,  and  you  is,  why, 
you  see,  Betty,  I -  (Staggering  up  to  her.) 

Car.  Keep  your  distance. — (Aside.) — A  charming 
acquaintance  I’ve  made  here.  Leave  the  room, 
sir,  or  I’ll  have  you  turned  out. 

Tom.  Now  don’t  be  so  hard-hearted,  Betty,  have 
a  little  compassion  for  a  young  youth  who  is  over 
his  high  lows  in  love.  Don’t  be  cutting. — (Singing.) 
— “  I’m  a  wild  young  youth.”  Oh,  Sally  Giggle- 
Sally  Giggle— Sally  Giggle,  my  heart  you  does  in¬ 
wiggle. 

Enter  SALLY,  r.  e. 

Sal.  Here  I  am,  miss,  I  hav’n’t  been  long.  Ah  I 
if  it  isn’t  Tom  the  ostler,  from  next  door  !  Oh,  the 
wretch !  he’s  come  after  me. 

Car.  There’s  my  mistress  !  Go  away — go  away  ! 

Tom.  To  be  certainly — beg  pardon,  miss — (To 
Sally.)—  I’m  very  sorry,  I— eh  !  dash  ray  buttons, 
if  it  ayn’t  Sally  got  on  her  missis’s  dress!  I’m 
down — she’s  going  to  the  fair  to  have  a  lark  outlie 
sly.  So,  Missus  Sally,  you  are  playing  the  old 
game,  eh? — wearing  your  missis’s  clothes,  eh?  I 
knows:  if  you  and  your  fellow  servant  wants  a 
slap  up  chap  to  take  you  to  the  fair,  I’m  yonr  man. 
I’m  a  rum  ’un — ayu’t  I,  Betty  ? 

(To  Caroline.) 

Sal.  Hush  !  be  quiet,  Tom  ;  she’s  isn’t  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  rude  brutes  as  you.  How  dare  you 
come  up  here  without  permission  ? 

Tom.  Why,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  abou't — 
(Sighing.)— Oh,  Sally!  n>y  heart’s  like  a  tinder- 
box  ;  your  ryes  is  always  a  striking  a  light  in  it 
and  a  smithering  it  away  !  Say  a  good  word  for 
me,  Betty,  yon  knows  what  it  is  to  love,  I  dare 
say,  and  how  uncomfortable  the  feel  is.  Como, 
now,  I  knows  you  can  understand  my  sentiments’, 
you  looks  like  a  frisky  one. 

Car.  (Aside.)  Flattering  distinction. 

Sal.  Now  go  away,  Tom  ;  you  are  very  tipsy,  and 
if  missis  should  see  yon,  ’twould  be  as  much  as  my 
place  is  worth.  Now,  go  !  (Pushing  him  ) 
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Tom.  What !  turn  me  out  iu  this  unkind  way  ? 

Sal.  Go  along.  (Pushing  him.) 

Tom.  Won’t  yon  listen  to  my  Tiardeut  vows  ? 

Sal.  No— go  along.  (Pushing  him.) 

Tom.  Won’t  you  come  out  on  Sunday  ? 

Sul.  Go  along.  ( Pushing  him.) 

Tom.  Won’t  yon  take  pity  on  an  nnfort’uate 
hostler  wot’s  dying  for  your' 

Sul.  No— go  along.  (Pushing  him.) 

Tom.  Then  you  are  not  what  I  took  yon  for. 
Good  bye,  Betty,  you’ve  a  tender  heart,  and  can 
feel  for  a  feller  oreetur — you  are  a  good  little  chap, 
I’m  sure  on’t ;  but  she’s  a  It  icicle — her  heart  is  as 
hard  as  a  paving  stone.  Good  bye,  Sally,  if  you 
don’t  marry  me  I’i’  list  for  a  soger — I’ll  take  to 
drinking — I'll  go  mad. — [Knit,  C.  i>.,  and  returns 
immediately.]  —Won’t  you  marry  met 

Sal.  Go  along,  you  fool. 

Tom.  Oh,  you  hard-lie  rted  deluding  wagabond  ! 

[  Exit  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  c.  D. 

Car.  Upon  my  word,  Sally,  I  was  not  aware  you 
had  done  sncli  execution  here  ;  how  long  have  you 
b  -eu  acquainted  with  that  elegant  aud  accomplished 
vonth  P 

Sal.  About  a  week,  miss.  He’s  nothing  to  me,  I 
never  gave  him  encouragement,  tliongh  he  teazcs 
my  life  out,  and  follows  me  wherever  I  go,  just  as 
if  a  young  person  of  my  rank  could  ever  think  of 
demeaning  myself  by  marrying  a  common  hostler ! 

Car.  Well,  pretend  to  encourage  him  for  a  little 
while;  should  occasion  require,  lie  may  assist  iu 
punishing  my  tormeutors. — (Knock.) — Hark  !  per¬ 
haps  ’tis  they— go  aud  see. 

Sal.  Yes,  miss. 

<  [Exit,  c. 

Car.  1  scarcely  know  what  to  say  or  how  to  be¬ 
have  to  them  ;  at  all  events,  I  must  remember  to 
act  up  to  my  assumed  character. 

Enter  SALLY. 

Sal.  One  of  your  officers,  miss— he’s  coming  up¬ 
stairs. 

Car.  Very  well ;  retire  into  my  room  and  wait 
till  I  come  for  yon. 

Sal.  Yes,  miss.— (doing.)— I’ll  see  them  both 
before  I  make  my  choice  ;  one  of  them  I’m  deter¬ 
mined  to  marry. 

[Exit,  R.  H. 

Car.  Here  comos  the  enemy— now  for  the  attack. 

[Retires,  L.  H. 

Enter  POODLE,  c. 

Cap.  P.  Very  odd  there  should  be  no  one  to 
announce  me.  Ah  !  that’s  her  maid,  I  suppose. 
Hem  !  I  beg  pardon - 

Car.  Sir ! 

Cap.  P.  A  friend  of  Miss - 

Car.  No,  sir,  I’m  her  maid.  ( Curtseying .) 

Cap.  P.  Is  it  possible  ?  then  she  ought  to  be  very 
proud.  'Pon  my  life,  you  are  the  most  beautiful, 
elegant  creature  I  ever  beheld  !  (Aside.)  You  are 
a  perfect  divinity ! 

Car.  Oh,  sir!  ( Pretending  confusion.)  You 
military  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of  saying  things 
vou  do*  not  mean.— I  don’t  deserve  such  compli¬ 
ments. 

Cap.  P.  But  you  do,  my  dear. 

Car.  Oh,  sir! 

Cap.  P.  Your  face - 

Gar.  Oh,  sir ! 

Cap.  P.  Then  the  bewitching  smile  which  plays 
around  that  rose-bud  mouth  I 


Car.  Oh,  sir ! 

Cap.  P.  The — the — the  je  ne  sals  qvoi  ! 

Car.  Oil,  sir! 

Cap.  P.  You  know  what  I  mean,  my  dc-nr  The 
ensemble,  the  multum  in  parro,  the  concentrated 
loveliness,  dreamt  of  by  poets  and  painters,  is 
realized  iu  your  person.  (Aside.)  There  s  rhap¬ 
sody  lit  for  a  duchess  ! 

Car.  Oh,  sir! — (simpering)—  where  did  you  learn 
that  prettily- worded  speech  ? — is  it  out  of  a  novel 
or  a  play  ? 

Cap.  P.  Where  did  I  learn  F— oh,  cruel  f— what’s 
your  name? 

Car.  Sally  Giggle,  sir.  (Cuiiseyvng .) 

Cap.  P.  Sally  Giggle !  -(aside) — how  very  ua- 
poetioal!  Oh,  cruel  Sarah  ! 

Car.  Sally,  sir.  (Curtseying.) 

Cap.  P.  Well,  it’s  all  the  same.  Cruel  Sally  - 
cruel  Giggle  —damn  it,  you’ve  put  me  out ! — what 
was  I  going  to  say  ? 

Car.  Lor,  sir !  how  should  I  know  ?  Some 
owdacious  nonsense,  I’ll  be  bound. 

Cap.  P.  You  dislike  owdacious  nonsense,  I  pre¬ 
sume. 

Car.  Yon  are  right,  I’ve  heard  so  much  of  it. 
All  the  gentlemen  who  come  here  suitoring  to  my 
mistress  make  me  a  soitof  preparatory  school, 
where  they  mat  learn  their  lessons  by  trying  the 
effect  of  the  compliments  they  intend  to  pay  to  her. 
Lor  bless  you!  I’ve  uo  eud  of  fine  things  said  to 
me  ;  some  call  me  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and  Pikey. 

Cap.  P.  (Laughing— aside.)  Pikey?  (Aloud.) 
Pikey  ? 

Car.  Yes,  Pikey — Phiskey  if  you  like— and  com¬ 
pare  my  eyes  to  stars  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
all  sorts  of  fine  things  (just  as  yon  did)  flourished 
up  with  hard  words  out  of  the  dictionary.  Where 
did  you  steal  multum  in  parvo  and  concentrated 
loveliness  ? — ha,  ha,  ha !  Lor  bless  you !  it’s  no  use 
trying  to  come  over  me  with  such  nonsense;  I’m 
not  to  be  decared  by  blarney,  as  the  Irishman 
says. 

Cap.  P.  (Aside.)  So  it  appears.  (Aloud.)  As 
you  are  an  enemy,  I  find,  to  hard  words,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  better  sense  in  this  ? 

(Gives  money.) 

Car.  A  sovereign  !  Oh,  sir!  (Curtseying —  as'de.) 
He  wants  to  bribe  me,  I’ll  make  him  pay  dearer 
than  he  expeets. 

Cap.  P.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  i'.  ? 

Car.  ( Holding  the  sovereign  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand.)  Why,  it’s  very  well,  but  I  Lave  seen  some  I 
liked  better.  A  double  sovereign  is  worth  two  of 
it,  bat,  in  my  opinion,  a  ten  pound  note  is  a  gr<  at 
deal  more  sensible  than  either. 

Cap.  P.  (Aside.)  She’s  no  fool,  I  fiud  ;  I  perceive 
she’ll  make  me  pay.  Keep  the  sovereign  as  an 
earnest  of  my  future  liberality.  Now  let  us  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  I  wish  to  see  your  mistress. 

Car.  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  P.  In  fact— for  I  perceive  it  is  of  uo  use  to 
be  round  about  with  you— I  want  to  marry  her. 

Car.  I  guessed  as  much,  or  you  wouldn’t  have 
given  me  a  sovereign. 

Cap.  P.  She’s  an  heiress— is  she  not  ? 

Car.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside)  Somebody  has  been 
making  a  fool  of  him. 

Cap  P.  Very  rich— eh  ? 

Car.  (Mysteriously.)  Very! 

Cap.  P.  How  much? 

Car.  (Mysteriously.)  I  can’t  tell! 

Cap.  P.  Indeed!  Estates? 
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Car.  (Ambiguously.)  Estates  1 
Cap.  P.  Houses? 

Car.  (Ambiguously .)  Oil ! 

Cap.  P.  Much  in  the  funds  ? 

Car.  Funds  !  Oh  ! 

Cap.  P.  Ten  thousand  ? 

Car.  Ten  thousand  !  Oh ! 

Cap.  P.  More  ? 

Car.  (Nodding  her  head.)  Ah! 

Cap.  P.  Indeed!  Twenty  thousand ? — No? 

Car.  No!  Ah! 

Cap.  P.  Nonsense,  you  don’t  say  so  ? 

Car.  (Aside.)  I  don’t  indeed. 

Cap.  P.  Tol  tie  riddle  lol!  If  you’ll  introduce 
me  immediately,  and  assist  me  to  carry  her  off.  I’ll 
settle  a  hundred  a  year  upon  you  for  life. 

Car.  Will  you  ?  then  I’ll  do  my  best;  but,  mind, 
no  cheating,  black  and  white  according  to  law. 

Cap.  P.  Oh,  yes — yes,  rely  upon  my  honour. 
Now  introduce  me. 

Car.  Yes,  sir,  come  along.  (Going.)  You  have 
heard  of  her  little  misfortunes,  of  course. 

Cap.  P.  Not  a  word.  What  little  misfortunes  do 
you  mean  ? 

Car.  Lor,  sir !  is  it  possible  you  don’t  know  ? 
Cap.  P.  Know  what  ? 

Car.  Oh,  dear,  and  you  want  to  marry  her. 

Cap.  P.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Car.  ( Laughs .  violently.)  What  a  fool  you  must 
be  !  (Laughs.)  I  couldn’t  have  believed  it : 

(Laughs.) 

Cap.  P.  What  is  the  matter  ? — what  are  you 
laughing  at  ? — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  mys¬ 
tery  ? — what  is  the  matter  with  your  mistress  ? 
Car.  Poor  voung  lady,  she’s  silly. 

Cap.  P.  Silly  ? 

Car.  Yes; — soft,  foolish. 

Cap.  P.  Well,  never  mind;  she  has  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

Car.  Yes,  sir;  but  being  silly  is  not  her  only 
misfortune. 

Cap.  P.  Indeed! 

Car.  She  has  a  false  nose. 

Cap.  P.  A  false  nose! 

Car.  Made  of  pastebard  and  wax. 

Cap.  P.  Horrible !  but,  never  mind,  she  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Car.  Yes,  sir ;  but  yon  haven’t  heard  the  worst. 
Cap.  P.  What,  more  misfortunes  P 
Car.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  she  has  but  one  eye. 

Cap.  P.  Eh ! 

Car.  Yes,  sir,  she  coneeals  the  defect  by  wearing 
a  glass  one. 

Cap.  P.  Never  mind,  she  has  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Car.  Yes,  sir ;  but  then  she  wears  a  wig,  and  has 
a  double  row  of  false  teeth. 

Cap.  P.  Dreadful ! 

Car.  (Aside.)  I’ve  frightened  him.  I  perceive, 
sir,  you  have  no  wish  to  see  my  mistress.  Allow 
me  to  show  you  down-stairs. 

Cap.  P.  No,  Sally ;  I’ll  have  a  look  at  her,  at  all 
events. 

Car.  (Aside.)  Provoking !  I  thonght  he  would 
have  gone.  (Aloud.)  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her 
— (crossing  to  R.  H.)— but  I  know  you  will  repent 
your  curiosity ;  for,  although  she  looks  very  well 
at  a  distance,  she’s  a  frightful  object  when  you 
come  to  inspect  her  closely. 

Cap.  P.  Never  mind,  let  me  see  her.  Oh,  Sally, 
I  wish  you  were  an  heiress  ! 

Car.  Lor,  sir  I  why  P 


AN  HEIRESS. 

Cap.  P.  Because  you  have  a  real  nose,  real 
teeth,  reul  eyes,  and  real  hair,  in  beautiful  per¬ 
fection. 

Car.  Oh,  sir!  (Aside.)  I’m  afraid  I  shall  take 
a  fancy  to  this  wretch  and  fall  in  love  with  him, 
although  he  is  a  fortune  hunter.  I’ll  go  for  my 
mistress,  sir.  (Aside.)  He  is  really  a  fine  fellow — 
I’m  afraid  I’m  caught. 

[Erit,  r.  h. 

Cap.  P.  False  teeth,  glass  eye,  false  nose,  a  wig, 
and  foolish  into  the  bargain !  Charming  creature ! 
what  a  desirable  companion  on  a  sunny  day  in  the 
park  particularly  if  it  should  be  melting  weather.  No 
wonder  she  should  not  show  her  face  ;  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  having  a  good 
look  at  her  borrowed  charms.  (Knock.) 

Cap.  K.  (Without.)  Take  my  card  to  your 
mistress,  I’ll  step  up-stairs. 

Cap.  P.  Ah!  there’s  Killingly,  he  too  has  found 
her  out,  and  has  come  to  try  his  luck.  I  won’t 
tell  him  a  word  about  her  little  imperfections,  but 
leave  him  to  discover  them  himself. 

[Retires. 

Enter  KILLINGLY,  c.  D. 

Cap.  K.  (r.  h.)  So  I’m  first  in  the  field.  Poor 
Poodle  !  how  nicely  I’ve  cut  him  ont. 

Cap.  P.  (Slapping  him  on  the  back.)  Have  you, 
indeed !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  see  I’m  before  you— I’ve 
cut  you  out.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cap.  K.  Why,  where  in  the  deuce  did  you  come 
from  ? 

*  Cap.  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  been  here  half  an 
hour. 


Cap.  K.  Have  you  seen  her  ? 

Cap.  P.  No,  but  I’ve  made  friends  with  her  maid, 
and  secured  her  interest ;  you  have,  therefore,  no 
chance,  and  had  better  retire. 

Cap.  K.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  I 
assure  you.  I  have  as  much  right  to  hope  to  win 
her  as  yon  have,  and  am  determined  to  try  my 
utmost.  Understand — you  employ  what  means  or 
stratagems  you  please,  I  will  do  the  same ;  let  us 
trust  to  la  fortune  de  la  Guerre,  and  when  the 
matter  is  decided,  we  will  shake  hands,  langh  at 
our  mutual  deceptions,  and  be  as  good  friends  as 
ever.  Is  it  a  bargain  ? 


Vi  „  „r  .  (Holding  out  his  hand.) 

Cap.  P.  Yes.— (Shaking  hands.)— Now,  then,  do 
your  best !  I’ll  back  myself  for  a  hundred. 

Cap.  K.  I  11  take  you.  Done — you’ve  no  chance. 
Cap.  P .  Hark  !  I  hear  footsteps,  and  the  rustling 
of  silk.  The  charming  heiress  is  coming ! 


Enter  CAROLINE  and  SALLY,  disguised,  n.  h. 


Cap.  K.  Splendid  creature,  by  Jove  ! 

Cap.  P.  (L.  h.  Aside.)  Devilishly  well  made  up. 
Who  would  suppose  now  that— (Touching  his  nose.) 
—a  false  nose— wonderful  perfection  of  art ! 

Car.  The  gentleman,  miss. 

Sal.  Ah ,  how  do  you  do  ?— (Crossing  to  c.— Laugh- 

ing  sillily,  and  hiding  her  face  with  her  fingers.) _ 

Oh,  what  beautiful  men  you  are— quite  dandies,  I 
declare.  (Looking  through  her  fingers  ) 

,  Lap.  P.  (Aside.)  How  ingeniously  she  contrives 
to  hide  her  nose. 

order7  nil ink^0'^  Sh°’S  rathor  of  the  simpleton 


Sal.  Well,  gentlemen,  why  don’t  you  talk;  sav 
something  pretty,  can’t  you  ? 

CapvIV  Something  pretty,  how  very 

(Aloud.)  Really,  madam,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 


odd. 
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— (Aside — Pushing  Poodle  across.) — Speak  to  her, 
Poodle,  you  can  say  prettier  things  than  I  can. 

Cap.  P.  (Crossing  to  c.)  My  pretty  friend— I 
mean  my  friend  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
how  much  he  is  struck  with  your  beauty — hem  l 

(Stijling  alaugh — crossing  to  L.  H.) 
Sal.  He’s  very  polite. 

( Goes  up  with  Killingly.) 
Cap.  P.  (Aside  to  Caroline.)  I  think  I  saw  her 
nose  move. 

Car.  Very  likely— did  you  remark  her  eye? 

Cap  P.  No— wlich  is  it  ? 

Car.  The  left.  Speak  to  her,  she  won’t  bite 

you.  ,  ,. 

Cap.  P.  No,  for  a  very  good  reason— she  can  t. 

Car.  Try  some  of  your  compliments,  or  your 
friend  will  cut  you  out — look  how  he  is  ogling  her. 
Have  you  told  him  about  the  nose  and  things  ? 

Cap.  P.  No.  .  ... 

Car.  Then  let  him  find  thorn  out  himself— ha, 
ha,  ha!  how  astonished  he’ll  be,  by-and-bye.  Make 
her  a  passionate  speech — say  what  yon  said  to  me 
— don’t  be  bashful,  she’s  a  fine  girl,  in  spite  of  her 

teeth!  .  , 

Cap.  P.  Hem  !  madam,  my  friend,  no  doubt,  has 
already  apologized  for  his  own  and  my  rudeness  at 
the  bathing-room,  and  I  trust  you  have  accorded 
your  pardon.  Permit  me,  however,  on  my  own 

part  to  add  that  I  was  induced  to - 

Sal.  (Simpering.)  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  P.  Induced  to  forget  my  good  breeding - 

Sal.  (Simpering.)  Yes,  sir. 

Cap.  P.  (Aside.)  I  wish  she  wouldn  t  interrupt 

me.  By  the  peculiar - 

Sal.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  peculiar  what  ?  ' 

Cap.  P.  The  peculiar  fascination,  the  peculiar 
attraction,  the  peculiar  charm,  the  peculiar  grace, 

the  peculiar -  ...  ,  „  ,. 

Car.  (Aside,  interrupting  him,  R.  h.)  Peculiar 
fool ! — come  to  the  point ;  tell  her  she  s  an  angel— 
talk  about  hearts  and  darts— bring  in  multum  m 
parvo  and  concentrated  loveliness. 

Sal.  Well,  sir ;  I  am  all  attention— what  were 
yon  going  to  say  ? 

Cap.  P.  ’Pon  my  life  I  hardly  know— oh,  I  was 
about  to  remark  that  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
your  graceful  air  and  figure,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  endeavouring  to  steal  a  glance  at 
your  face,  which  I  was  certain  would  be  equally 
charming.  (Bowing .—Aside  to  Caroline.)  Will 

that  do  ?  „  ... 

Car.  (Aside.)  Pretty  well ;  say  something 
stronger  next.  Compare  her  to  Yenns,  or  Cupid, 

aDCap.  P^  (Aside.)  I  will.  (Aloud.)  Need  I  say, 
seeing  your  face,  how  I  am  enchanted  ?  It  has 
stamped  an  indelible  impression  on  my  heart,  and 
fired  me  with  admiration — (Aside  to  Caroline) 
respect,  and  love — (Bowing)  and  wonder ! 

*  (Aside  to  Caroline.) 

Car  (Aside.)  Capital!  Now  bring  in  Pikey. 

Cap.  K.  (Aside.)  Poodle’s  walking  over  the 
course,  it's  my  turn  to  put  in  a  word.  (Aloud.) 
What  my  friend  has  said,  madam,  is,  no  doubt, 
most  true,  but  the  impression  yon  have  stamped 
upon  his  heart  is  trifling  compared  to  that  you 
have  engraved  on  mine.  The  first  glance  of  those 

bewitching  eyes -  ,  7  ,  .  ...  \ 

Cap.  P-  (Bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. — Aside.) 

Eyes !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ,  , 

Car.  (Aside  to  Poodle.)  The  less  he  says  about 

them  the  better.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 


Sal.  (Simpering.)  Yon  make  me  blush,  sir. 

Cap.  K.  (Aside.)  That’s  a  good  sign.  Twin  orbs 
of  beauty— (Caroline  and  Poodle  laugh,  aside)  — 
darting  soft  rays,  like  crystal  mirrors  reflecting 

the  bright  sun !  ,  v  „  ,  ,  .  „  , 

Cap.  P.  (Laughing,  aside.)  Crystal  mirrors . 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  Cut  glass!  ...... 

Car.  ( Aside  to  Poodle.)  Let  him  go  on,  he  11  pick 
out  all  her  beauties  presently. 

Sal.  (Simpering.)  You  flatter  me,  sir. 

Cap  K.  Far  from  it.  You  have  a  charm  in  every 
feature — (Caroline  and  Poodle  laugh,  aside)— a 
grace  in  every  motion!  (Caroline  and  Poodle 
laugh.)  Your  exquisitely  chiselled  Grecian 

Cap.  P.  (Laughing  violently,  aside.)  Grecian 
nose!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Car.  (Aside  to  Poodle.)  Wax  and  pasteboard ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cap  K.  Rosy  lips  and  pearly  teeth - 

Car.  (Aside  to  Poodle.)  Elephant’s  husks  !  Ha, 

ha,  ha !  .  .  . 

Cap.  K.  Nature  will  strive  m  vain  to  equal,  or 
art  to  imitate!  (Aside.)  I’ll  defy  Poodle  to  come 
up  to  that. 

Sal.  La,  sir,  you  overpower  me !  I  didn  t  know 

I  was  so  handsome.  He,  he,  he! 

(Laughing  foolishly.) 

Car.  (Aside  to  Poodle.)  He’s  getting  the  better 
of  you — make  him  go  away.  Tell  missis  she  s 
like  Pikey,  and  the  day’s  your  own. 

Cap.  P.  I  will.  My  friend,  madam,  I  confess 
has  been  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  yonr  charms, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  his  compliments  are 
like  himself— showy,  bnt  shallow. 

Cap.  K.  (In  a  violent  rage.)  Captain  Poodle! 
Sir,  your  conduct  is  not  only  unfriendly,  but  un¬ 
worthy  a  brother  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  lady,  I  would 
chastise  yonr  impertinence. 

Cap.  P.  (Warmly.)  Come,  come,  Killingly,  you 
are  carrying  the  joke  too  far;  you’ll  make  me 
angry.  Retract  the  word. 

Cap.  K.  I  will  not,  sir ;  I  am  not  joking,  I  am 
in  earnest.  Your  conduct  is  not  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  ,  „ 

Cap.  P.  Then  I  know  my  course,  follow  me 

(Going,  Caroline  stops  him.) 
Car.  (Aside.)  I  did  not  bargain  for  this;  nay, 
Captain,  don’t  be  so  hasty,  yonr  friend  is  not  in 
earnest,  though  he  says  so  —  don’t  be  foolish. 
(Turns  round  in  front  of  him— aside  to  Sally.)  Hold 


the  other  or  there’ll  be  murder! 

Sal.  (Holding  Killingly.)  Don’t  be  in  a  passion, 
there’s  a  dear  man,  it’s  only  fun. 

Cap.  P.  Will  yon  retract  that  word,  and  resign 
all  pretensions  to  the  lady. 

Cap.  K.  No,  sir,  never  while  I  have  life !  you  are 
a  self-sufficient  puppy  to  ask  it  1 

Sal.  Oh,  don’t  call  names. 

Cap.  P.  (In  a  rage.)  Puppy  1 

Car.  Be  quiet,  I  entreat. 

Cap.  P.  Let  go  my  arm — I’ll  annihilate  the 
raseall  (Struggling.) 

Cap.  K.  Rascal!  let  me  go,  I'll  murder  tne 
villain!  (Struggling.) 

Car.  Help,  help,  help  1  for  shame,  gentlemen, 
for  shame !  Help  !  help  1 

Sal.  Help,  help  !—  murder,  help! 

Enter  MR.  GAY  TON,  c.  0. 

Gay.  Heyday !  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
what  are  you  about  ? 
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Car  My  father  !  I’m  rained! 

_  ,  ,,  [Buns  off,  l.  h. 

Sal.  Master!  I’m  dead  and  buried  ! 

r Rims  off,  r  h. 

Gay.  Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  P  to  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  honour 
of  finding  yon  in  my  house? 

Cap.  P.  ,{•  K  Your  house  ? 

Gaj.  Yes,  geutlemeu,  my  house— my  name  is 
Crayton.  Explain  your  conduct.— How 'came  you 
here,  and  what  have  yon  done  to  cause  my  daughter 
an  1  her  maid  to  call  for  help  ? 

Cap.  K.  Your  daughter,  sir  !  I -the  fact  is,  that 
I— she — you  may  imagine  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  that— that  my  friend  will  explain. 

.  .  [Exit,  c.  D. 

Gay.  Will  he,  indeed  ?  Now,  sir,  what  have  you 
to  say  ? 

Cap.  P.  ( Swaggering .)  Why,  sir,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  observe  that, 
although  appearances  may  cause  you  to  think — I 
mean,  lead  you  to  infer  that— I— you— my— friend 

I  mean — .ho — you  and  I— are  —  in  short,  to  be 
explicit,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  good  morning,  sir. 

.  [Eat,  c.  D 

Gay.  Well,  of  all  the  impudent  rascals  I  ever  en¬ 
countered,  these  are  the  greatest.  They  create  a 
disturbance  in  my  house,  frighten  my  daughter 
and  her  maid,  and  then  make  their  retreat  without 
a  word  of  explanation  or  apology.  I  must  see 
Caroline  and  inquire  into  this  business,  we  shall 
be  robbed  and  murdered  next,  I  suppose,  in  the 
same  free  and  easy  manner.  (Imitating.)  “My 
friend  will  explain  ;  in  short,  to  be  explicit,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  good  morning,  sir.”  Uuparallelled 
audacity ! 

[Ea'it. 

Enter  CAROLINE  G.YYTON,  R.  h.  and  SALLY, 
l.  h.  in  their  own  dresses. 

Sal.  Oh,  lauk-a-daisy  me,  miss,  I  declare  I’m 
frightened  out  of  my  wits!  what  a  dreadful  scrim¬ 
mage.  I  expected  every  minute  they  would  have 
broke  loose  ar.d  thumped  each  other.  I  hope  my 
master  didn’t  find  us  out. 

Car.  I  think  no'  ;  we  made  our  escape  too  sud¬ 
denly  for  him  to  observe  we  had  changed  cha¬ 
racters.  Where  is  your  sweetheart  ? 

Sal.  What,  the  dear  extinguishing  officer? 

Car.  No,  the  person  who  was  here  a  little  time 
ago— the  s.able-iuau,  t  ie  groom. 

Sil.  Oh,  you  mean  Tom  Twigg,  the  ostler.  I’d 
qui*-e  forgot  him  ;  he’s  at  the  inn  next  door,  I  sup¬ 
pose. 

Car.  Go  there,  and  say  I  wish  to  see  him  imme¬ 
diately. 

Sa\  Yes,  miss;  you  want  him  to  look  after  the 

officers,  I  suppose  ? 

Car.  Ask  uo  questions,  but  do  as  I  ordered  you. 
Sal.  Yes,  miss.  (Going  —Aside.)  Lauk-a-daisy 
me,  what  freaks  she  does  get  into  her  head!  I 
declare  it’s  quite  improper  and  nurespectable  to  go 
on  so. 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Car.  I  fed  an  unaccountable  de.-ire  to  continue 
my  frolic.  1'vc  a  great  mind  to  resume  my  dis¬ 
guise.  Invention,  assist  me!  Ah!  I’ll  dress  my- 
sr.f  ai  cao  iLer,  pretend  to  be  a  brother  of  the 
h  dress,  demand  satisfaction  for  his  conduct  to  my 
sister,  make  him  reno  nee  all  thoughts  of  obtain¬ 
ing  her  supposed  fortune,  and  if  ray  good  opinion 
of  lus  worth  increases  upon  better  acquaintance, 
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he  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me  as  my 
real  self.  Sally’s  sweetheart,  disguised  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer,  shall  accompany  me,  and  assist  in  bully¬ 
ing  a  id  tormenting  both  my  admirers.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
’twill  be  capital  fun. 

Enter  SALLY,  l.  h. 

Sal.  I’ve  brought  Tom,  miss;  may  he  come  in  ? 
Car.  Yes. 

Sal.  Come  in,  Tom. 

Enter  TOM  TWIGG,  L.  H. 

Tom.  Well,  I  ’spose  it’s  a’l  right,  you’ve  thought 
on  what  I  said  to  you,  aud  means  to  do  t lie  ri-iht 
thing;  I  knew  you  wore  nothing  but  a  g-ood  ’Tin. 
Ah,  Betty!  how  are  you?  what,  you've  got  your 
missis’s  c’.othes  on  now,  have  you,  eh  ? 

Sal.  (Aside.)  Hush !  Tom,  it’s  missis  herself. 
We  changed  clothes  just  now  for  a  frolic.  Don't 
stare  with  your  mouth  open,  like  a  great  fools 
speak  to  her. 

Tom.  (Crossing  to  Caroline).  What,  are  you  really 
the  missus,  aud  no  gammon,  in  right  reg’lar  ear¬ 
nest,  eh  ? 

Car.  Positively  and  truly. 

Torn.  (Aside.)  Wheugli !  then  I’ve  nicely  put  my 
foot  in  it.  Beg  pardon,  miss;  you’ll  ’souse  mv 
taking  you  for  Sally,  and  towselling  you  a  bit ;  1 
was  a  little  conglomerated,  you  know,  miss,  and 
that  fully  accounts  for  the  same.  (Aside.)  If  I’d 
ha’  kuowed  it,  wouldn’t  I  have  kissed  her,  mv  eyes ! 
n  (Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

tar.  Now,  listen;  it  is  in  vour  power  to  obl^e 
me.  *  c 

Tom.  Oblige  you,  miss!  (Crossing  to  Caroline.) 

M  hat  wouldn’t  I  do,  if  you  axed  it?  To  oblige  vou 
I  (l  do  n  moral  * impossibility — I  d  keep  sober  for 
fortnight. 

Car.  Nay,  I  do  not  require  so  great  a  sacrifice 
such  extreme  devo: ion;  I  merely  wish  you  to  put 
on  a  uniform  coat,  and  sustain  the  character  of  a 
military  officer  for  a  short  time. 

Tom.  I  can’t  do  it,  miss,  it’s  impossible.  I  avn’t 
a  gentleman,  aud  military  officers  is.  I  shonkfdis 
grace  the  cloth. 

Car.  Pshaw  !  you  are  too  scrupulous ;  but  a<=  vou 
have  so  much  respect  for  the  cloth,  I  must  u<V*ds 
do  without  you,  unless  you  could  propose  some 
other  character  you  could  sustain  without  scruple 
Tom.  Why,  let  me  see  ;  I  knows— there’s  a  queer 
outlandish  coat  and  hat  a’lomring  to  one  of  the 
Garman  minstrels  as  sings  at  tiie  library,  and 
lodges  at  our  house.  ’.Spose  I  slips  them  on,  and 
stablishos  a  thumpiug  pair  of  whiskers  and  mus. 
tarchers— I  could  hact  a  minstrel  prime.  (lmita- 

if'r?  ‘IQ1  tho  marbria  Zurich’s  fair  waters  ’* 
How  fat  you  get,”  4o. 

Car.  Capital— nothing  can  be  better.  Yon  shall 
be  a  German  baron.  Can  yon  speak  the  laimna^e  ? 

Tom.  What  the  German  ?  Devil  a  word,  ’cept 
ya.i !  yah!  dat  is  goote- dcr  divil-ich  hah  n  schnaos 
mine  heber  fnend— I  larned  them  from  a  foilow- 
sarvent  when  I  was  a  futnxan,  but  I  can  come  the 
(nm  aiing  the  minstrel  crj) — like  a  good  ’un. 

Car.  1  hat  will  do.  Now  equip  yourself  imme¬ 
diate!  v,  ami  join  me  at  the  inn.  You  must  swagger 
and  b. uster  offer  to  fight,  aud  try  to  frighten  the 
officers.  Keep  close  to  me,  and  I  will  give  vou  vour 
cue  as  circumstances  direct.  Perform  your  part 
well,  aud  I  11  give  yon  live  pounds. 

Tom  Five  pounds ! 

Car.  We’ll  brave  all  dangers,  scorn  all  fears;  and 
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if  the  fellows  are  uncivil,  we’ll  call  them  out  ami 
play  the  devil. 

[Ereunt  Caroline  and  Sail;/,  n.  u. 

Tom.  Five  pomuls!  there  ayu’t  no  such  sum! 
I’d  do  any  thins:  for  half  the  money.  Won  1 1  coine 
out  in  the  musicianer  ?  (Imitating.)  <  Fivepounds! 
my  eyes,  how  they  does  pay  for  joreign  talent !  If 
I  gets  five  pounds  for  lute  ting  a  Carman,  what 
should  I  get  if  I  were  a  real  'an?— a  hundred 
pound  a  night,  at  lea.->t,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
a  day  besides  for  siugiug  at  ladies  and  geutlemens 
free  and  easies.  I’ll  rub  up  the  songs  I  larnt  when 
I  was  a  futman,  and  come  out  at  the  Hopora  or 
Beulah  Sparer  as  a  slap-np  Gar  man  musicianer  or  a 
Hungry  singer. 

SONG.— Tom. 

Air. — *•  All  round  my  nat.” 

In  my  white  hat  I’ll  wear  a  red  feather, 

And  on  my  chin  I'll  stick  a  lot  o’  air, 

And  if  the  people  arks  me  the  -.eason  vy  l  does  so, 
I’ll  aive  ’em  hall  a  hanser  with  a  hair. 


With  a  hair,  Src. 


Air.— “  Mine  love  is  Dor  Ryder.” 

Bill  Smith  is  a  post  boy— he  gallops  through  the 
night,  .  .... 

His  vaisleoat’s  so  gay,  and  his  boots  is  so  bright. 

Tol  de  rol  lol  lol  lol,  <fc. 

Air.— “  Swiss  Eoy.” 

S'cal  a  mouse,  steal  a  mouse,  my  Switzer  Jew, 

For  the  cat  and  the  kittens  are  away. 

The  hells  are  ring  ng  begone  dull  care, 

The  dicky  bird*  are  singing  {Ike  fun)  in  the  hair. 

Steal  a  mouse,  X'c. 

Air.  — “  Merrily,  Oh  I” 

Then  from  mountain  and  from  valley, 
f  iddle  de  ho  ho  -l  ddte  de  ho  ! 

All  the  cow  boys  round  me  rally, 

Tiddle  de  ho  ho— fiddle  de  ho  ! 

With  gir.yer  beer, 

Our  hearts  we  cheer, 

With  lollyvops, 

We  treat  our  chops, 

Tiddle  de  ho  ho— tiddle  de  ho  ! 

Air.— “On  the  Margin  of  Zurich’s  fair  waters.” 

With  rum,  gin,  and  cordial  waters  howjat  we  get, 
Though  our  cash  it  be  wasting  away. 

Beware,  then,  of  quarterns  and  snorters. 

’Cause  we  for  them  dearly  do  pay.  Variete! 

Duett. — Popular  German  Air. 

Man.  (Bass.)  Mine  Hertz  will  you  marry  me? 
Woman .  (Falsetto.)  Lor,  sir,  what  a  fool  you  be! 
Man.  Mine  shirts  will  you  make  for  me  ? 

Woman-  Stuff  and  nonsense— fiddle  de  de  ? 

Man.  Oh,  no! 

IVoman.  Oh,  yes ! 

Man.  Oh,  no  ! 

German  Air.— “  Du  da  L'egst  mir  in  Herzen.” 

Bo  do  like  Mrs.  Jackson— do,  do  like  Mrs.  Fin, 

Do,  do  wear  a  light  fiaxen  wig  and  shave  your  chin, 
Ja,  ja,  ja,  ja,  wear  a  wig  and  shave  your  chin, 

Ja ,  ja ,  ja  ja,  wear  a  wig  and  shave  your  chin. 


Air  _ “  The  Swiss  Drover  Boy.” 

I’m  a  real  Vilcchapel  Gannon  boy,  a  miustnl  bra  re 
and  free, 

I’ll  knock  him  down,  whoe’er  he  be,  wot  comes  ant/ 
larks  with  me. 

I’d  whoop  and  baul,  I’ll  grunt  and  squad, 

So  swell  a  ch  ip  folks  ne’er  shall  see ; 

My  no  si  I’ll  blow,  and  away  I'll  go, 

To  ait  the  Garman  minstrel  boy. 

The  ]'  iiechapcl  mins’ eel  hoy.  0  l  h  0  E. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— .4  Room,  handsomely  furnished.— Sri 
Grooves,  c.  I).,  Sofa,  Table,  Chairs,  large  Screen, 
tc.  CAPTAIN  POODLE,  R.  h.,  discovered. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  KILLINGLY,  l.  h  ,  mudng— he 
walks  to  the  front,  sees  Boodle,  frowns  angrily  at 
him,  and  turns  up  the  stage. 

Cop.  P.  Nav,  Killingly,  I  am  very  sorry  for  what 
has  passed— I  didn’t  mean  to  offend  you.  I  imagined 
you  would  have  made  allowances  for  my  warmth, 
as  we  had  agreed  not  to  quarrel.  Perhaps  I  carried 
the  joke  a  little  too  far.  Shake  hands. 

Cop.  K.  With  all  my  heart.  (Sitairing  hands.) 
You  are  still  determined  on  pursuing  the  heiress,  I 
suppose? 

Cap.  P.  No,  my  dear  fellow;  I’ll  resign  her  1o 
you  ;  but  first  let  me  open  your  eyes  respecting  her 
— she’s  an  impostor. 

Cap.  K.  An  impostor ! 

Cap.  P.  Yes,  she’s  a  false  woman , 

Cap.  K.  What ! 

Lap.  P.  She  has  false  teeth,  false  eyes,  false  hair, 
and  a  false  nose. 

Cap.  K.  False  nose  ! 

Cap.  P.  Made  of  pasteboard  and  wax— I  saw  it 
move,  and  heard  it  croak. 

Cap.  K.  Yon  astonish  me.  Is  she  really  so 
deplorable  an  object? 

Cap.  P.  Not  a  doubt  of  it— I  had  my  information 
from  her  maid,  who  seem’d  quite  surprised  I  hadn’t 
heard  of  her  mistress’s  Utile  imperfections,  as  she 
facetiously  term’d  them. 

Cap.  K.  Wonderful!  She  appear’d  to  me  to  bo 
the  perfection  of  female  loveliness.  Let  us  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  onr  escape,  and  never  think 
of  attempting  an  heiress  again. 

Car.  (Without,  as  Mr.  Ftp  Gayton.)  Come  along, 
Jessamy,  you  rascal;  try  if  yon  cannot  put  on  a 
little  more  steam,  and  propel  those  lazy  limbs  of 
yours  a  little  faster.  Come  along,  I  say,  or  I’ll 
horsewhip  you. 

Cap.  P.  Somebody  going  to  bo  horsewhipped  by  . 
steam !  ; 

Car.  (Without.)  Come  on,  you  creeping  rascal  1 
you'll  put  me  in  an  unmeasurable  passion.  , 

Enters  u.  h.  c.  disguised  as  MR.  FIP  GAY'TON,  an 
exquisite,  in  the  extreme  of  modern  fashion.  d 

Mr.  F.  Gentlemen,  yonr  most  obedient — Jessamy, 
von  thief,  if  you  do  not  make  haste  I’ll  knock  you 
down,  tread  you  into  mortar,  and  reduce  you  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  How  d’ye  do— individuals 
—yon  don’t  know  me,  I  believe.  Ah,  you  have 
got  up  stairs  at  last,  you  young  grasshopper — como 
along,  make  haste. 

Sul.  (Without,  as  Jessamy.)  So  I  do,  as  much  as 
I  can,  but  the  things  I’ve  got  to  carry  are  so 
heavy. 
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Enters  c.  disguised  as  a  Tiger,  with  a  brace  of  pistols, 
two  swords,  two  sticks  with  basket  hilts,  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs,  a  snuff¬ 
box,  a  very  small  horsewhip,  and  a  bottle  of  Eau 
de  Cologne. 

Jes^  I  thought  I  never  should  have  got  up. 
Here’s  a  load  for  a  tiger — enough  to  kill  a  horse. 

( Placing  pistols,  swords,  &c.,  on  a  table,  l.  h.) 
Cap.  P.  What  the  deuce  does  he  want  here,  and 
what  has  his  servant  brought  these  things  for  ? 
Cap.  K.  Very  odd ! 

Mr.  F.  Jessamy,  give  me  a  pinch— a— of  snuff- 
tolerable — a— amalgamation.  Will  you  insert — a 
—your  digitals  and— a— titilate  your  olfactorys  ? 

( Presenting  snuff-box  to  Cap.  P.  and  Cap.  K.) 
Cap.  P.  ( Taking  a  pinch,  and  handing  box  to  Cap. 
K.)  You  are  very  polite.  (Aside.)  Did  you  ever 
meet  with  such  a  fool  ? 

Cap.  K.  Never. 

Mr.  F.  Jessamy,  my  pocket-handkerchief. 
(Jessamy  replies  “  Yes,  sir,”  to  every  order.)  No, 
the  other — the  silk  one — now  the  cambric — now  the 
eau  de  Cologne.  ( Sprinkling  from  the  bottle.) 
People  have  been  dining  here.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  (Sprinkling.)  You 
may  come  a  little  nearer — there,  that  will  do.  I 
presume  yon  have  not  the  happiness  and  honour 
of  kuowing  me  H 

Cap.  P.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  F.  I  imagined  so.  Jessamy  give  these  persons 
my  card.  (Jessamy  crosses  and  gives  cards.) 

Cap.  P.  (Reads.)  Mr.  Fip  Gayton. 

Cap.  K.  (Aside  to  Poodle.)  Gayton! — that’s  the 
name  of  the  heiress — we’re  in  a  scrape. 

Mr.  F.  Now,  sirs,  as  the  perusal  of  my  card  no 
doubt  has  possessed  you  with  my  name,  allow  me 
to  add  that  I  am  the  brother  of  Miss  Gayton,  the 
young  lady  whom  you  this  morning  presumed  to 
annoy  by  intruding  your  particularly  ugly  persons 
into  her  presence,  in  the  most  unwarrantable, 
impertinent,  unpardonable,  ungentiemamy — m 
fact,  detun'd  blackguardly  manner. 

Cap.  P.  Sir,  I — - 
Cap.  K.  Sir,  allow  me - 

Mr.  F.  I  will  not  be  interrupted — hear  me  out, 
and  then  reply.  If  you  presume  to  speak,  I’ll 
pulverize  you.  ( To  Kill.) 

Cap.  P.  This  is  beyond  bearing.  Sir,  I  beg 

leave - 

Mr.  F.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  leave.  (To  Kill.) 

I  have  come  to  call  you  to  an  account,  and  if  you 
do  not  apologize  I  shall  have  the  inordinate  trouble 
of  horsewhipping  you. 

Cap,  P.  and  Cap.  K.  (Advancing.)  Sir - 

Mr.  F.  Jessamy,  produce  the  implements — the 
marking  irons.  (Jessamy  produces  pistols.)  I’m 
the  best  shot  in  England,  if  I  am  not,  may  I  be  re¬ 
duced  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  by 
a  misapplication  of  wine  or  spirits. 

Cap.  P.  (Aside  to  Killingly.)  Let  us  throw  him 
out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  F.  Will  you  apologize  ? 

Cap.  P.  and  Cap.  K.  No. 

Mr.  F.  Oh,  very  well!  Jessamy,  give  ine  the 
horsewhip.  (Jessamy  gives  it.) 

Cap.  K.  The  horsewhip ! — zounds - - 

Cap  P.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  F.  To  apply  it  to  yonr  shoulders,  unless  you 
immediately  apologize,  No  trifling— you’ll  find 
I’ll  keep  my  word  ;  if  I  do  not,  may  I  dream  of  the 
devil,  and  be  kicked  to  death  by  butterflies!  A 
pinch  of  snuff,  Jessamy. 


Cap.  P.  This  insolence  is  beyond  bearing.  Sir, 
if  you  do  not  immediately  descend  the  stairs  in 
the  usual  manner,  curse  me  if  I  don’t  kick  you 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Cap.  K.  And  I’ll.assist  yonr  descent  by  throwing 
your  rascally  tiger  after  you. 

Mr.  F.  What  a  pair  of  heroes!  Touch  me  if 
you  dare.  (Shaking  whip.)  I  have  a  friend  at 
hand,  a  German  baron,  who  is  big  enough  to 
swallow  you  both.  I  thought  you  might  presume 
on  my  want  of  physical  force,  so  requested  him  to 
be  in  readiness  in  case  of  accidents.  Walk  in, 
Baron  Sowercroutzensausagen,  walk  in. 

Tom  Twigg.  (Without,  as  Baron.)  Variete!  Yah, 
yah,  my  lieber  friend— yah,  yah  1 


Enter  TOM  TWIGG,  R.  H.  c.,  disguised  as  a  German 
Minstrel,  in  a  green  frock  coat,  white  hat  and  red 
feather,  belt,  striped  shirt,  &c. 

Variete! — Ich  haven  schnapps — yah,  yah!  how 
you  all  do  ? 

Mr.  F.  Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  my  friend;  you 
must  perceive  he  is  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with 
60  we  will  proceed  to  business. 

Bar.  Yaw,  yaw!  dat  is  good — yah,  yah,  yah, 
hum,  hum  !  (Pretending  to  speak  German.) 

Mr.  F.  Will  you  apologize,  and  promise  to  think 
of  my  sister  no  more  ? 

Cap.  P.  No,  sir— definitively  and  positively,  no. 
Mr.  F.  Baron,  these  persons  are  obstinate — what 
must  we  do  with  them  ? 

Bar.  (Aside.)  What  shall  I  say  ? 

Mr.  F.  Talk  about  fighting. 

Bar.  I  will.  (Crossing  to  Officers,  and  blustering  ) 
Der  divel  you— my  lieber  friend,  hum,  hum,  hum 
—(Pretending  to  speak  German)—  you— you— fight 
—tight!  ( Throwing  his  arms  about.)  Yah,  yah 
yah,  damme,  schnapps;  hike,  pike,  yah,  yah,  yah! 
kickeraboo,  variete  !  (Aside.)  That’s  capital,  isn’t 

Car.  (Aside.)  Don’t  say  too  much. 

.  CaP;  P •  (£sidf  Killingly.)  That  fellow  is  an 
impostor.  Go  for  the  police. 

Cap.  K.  I  will. 

uv  -n  .i.  -i  W,  Tom  intercepts  them.) 

lorn.  Don  t  don  t,  let  me  get  out  of  the  way 

(In  his  alarm  he  upsets  the  screen,  and 
falls  with  it  to  the  ground. — At  that 
moment  MR.  GAYTON  enters  ate  o 
—Tableau.) 

Gay.  Hollo,  hollo!  what  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  now,  geutlemen-wliat  is  the  meaning  of 
this  r  b 

Car.  My  father,  again !  Come  along,  Sally 

('Prymg  to  escape,  c.  n.,  Poodle  and 
Killingly  interpose.) 

Cap.  P.  Stop,  stop,  young  geutlcmau  ;  before 
you  gG)  I  must,  have  a  few  words  with  you  Mr 
Gayton,  your  son  has  presumed  to  behave  to  mo 
aud  my  friend  in  a  most  insulting  manner 

have  no^on  0n  aV°  y°U  talkine  aW  ?  1 

Cap.  P.  Indeed  !  Who  then  is  that  gentleman  ? 

Cm,,  TrWi-i  (Pointing  to  Caroline.) 

Gay.  I  don  t  know.  ( Looking  at  Caroline.)  Why 
,s  *  llv£'  tls  danghter  Caroline  !  ^  J  ’ 


as 


Cap  P.  and  Cap.  K.  Your  daughter! 

Car.  (Curtseying.)  Yes,  if  you  please,  gentle- 

Cap.  P  Your  daughter— astonishing !  (Lookina 

at  hei .)  She  called  herself  Sally  Giggle. 


men 
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CATCHING 

Sally.  (Advancing  with  Tom.)  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was 
only  in  fun — I'ui  Sally  Giggle;  you  took  me  for 
the  heiress. 

Tom.  And  I’m  Tom  Twigg ;  you  took  me  for  a 
Garman  musicianer.  We’ve  gammoned  you  above 
a  hit,  and  no  mistake!  hnm,  hum,  linm  variete  . 

Cap.  P.  I  have  been  finely  hoaxed.  (To  Caroline.) 
You,  then,  are - 

Car.  The  supposed  heiress.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say,  say  it  through  my  father,  or  the 


German  baron.  . 

Tom.  Oh,  you  may  say  what  you  like  through 
me.  I  ain’t  proud — I  can  take  a  joke.  (Holding 
out  his  hand  to  Caroline.)  The  five  pounds,  you 
know,  miss.  (She  gives  a  note.)  Thank  you,  miss. 
(Crosses  to  Poodle,  and  holds  out  his  hand.)  lean 
lake  a  joke,  I  say,  sir.  (Poodle  gives  money.) 
Thank  you,  sir.  ( Crossing  to  Killing ly,  and  holding 
out  his  hand.)  I  can  take  another,  sir.  (Killing  y 


an  heiress. 

gives  money.)  Thank  you,  sir.  (To  the  Venice 
I  know  yon  can  take  a  joke,  and  so  I  shan  t  asi 
you  for  nothing— bnt  if  you  like  to  shake  hands 
and  do  the  handsome,  why— I  can  take  a  joke 
( Should  the  audience  applaud)— thank  you,  you  re 
real  good 'uns.  (Keturns  to  L.  H.) 

Car.  Well,  as  wo  all  seem  perfectly  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 

t0 Cap.  p1.6 That  I  will  do  immediately.  Charming 

Caroline,  will  you -  .  ,  „ 

Car.  (Interrupting.)  Pshaw  !  time  enough  for 
that  I  mean - -  (Advancing  to  the  audience.) 


Will  you  our  many  faults  forgive, 
Ajrplaud  our  farce,  and  let  it  live  l  . 
The  Heiress  then,  with  soldiers  twain, 
Will  fight  her  battles  o’er  again. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  fall  of  the  Curtain. 

KILLINGLY.  MR.  GAYTON.  POODLE.  CAROLINE.  SALLY. 


TOM. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  PER  POST  3d.  EXTRA. 
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For 

1  Othello 

2  Scliool  for  Scan  tal 

3  Werner 

4  She  Stoops  to  Co  q  or 

5  The  Giirne  ster 

6  King  Lear 

7  New  way  to  I'ny  « *  1 1 1  l)ehts 

8  Road  to  Rain 

9  Merry  w  ives  of  Windsor 

10  The  Iron  Chest 

11  llanil't 

12  The  Stranger 

13  Merchant  of  Ve  ice 
11  The  Honeymoon 

15  I’izarro 

lt>  Mau  of  the  World 

17  Much  Ado  about  Notlii.  g 

18  The  Rivals 

19  Damon  and  Pythias 

20  Macbeth 

21  John  Hull 

22  Fazio 

23  Speed  the  Plough 

24  June  Shore 

25  Evadne 

26  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

27  l'he  Wonder 

28  The  miller  and  his  men 

29  The  Jealous  Wife 

30  Therese 

31  Brutus 

32  The  Maid  f  Honour 

33  A  Winter’.  Ta  le 

31  The  Poor  Gentleman 

35  The  Castle  Spectre 

36  The  Heir-at-Law 

37  Love  io  a  Village 

38  A  Tale  of  mystery 

39  Douglas 

40  The  Critic 

41  George  13  urn  wot! 

42  Grecian  Daughter 

43  As  You  Like  it 

44  Cato 

45  The  Beggars’  Opera 

46  Isabella 

47  The  Revenge 

48  Lord  of  the  Manor 

49  Romeo  and  Juliet 

50  Sardanapalus 

51  The  Hyp  ciite 

52  Venice  Preserve  1 

53  The  Provoked  Husband 

54  Clandestine  marriage 


actino 

Representation  ok  which  there  is  no 


Legal  Charge. 


85  I  lie  Brothers 

86  Way  of  ;he  world 

87  Cymbeline 

88  She  Would,  Ac: 

sit  Deserted  Daughter 

90  Wives  as  They  Were,  and 
maids  as  They  Are 

91  Every  man  in  Id*  humour 

92  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
a  Tamerlane 

94  Bold  Stroke  for  a  husband 

95  Julius  Caesar 
26  All  for  Lor  o 
97  The  Tempest 

9*  Richard  Cie.tr  do  Lion 

99  The  Mourning  Bride 

100  The  bashful  mau 

101  Barbarossa 

102  The  Curfew 

103  Merchant  ot  Bruges 

104  Giovanni  iu  Lo  d  >u 

105  Tiinoti  of  Athens 

106  Honest  Thieves 
P’7  West  Indian 

10s  The  Earl  of  Essex 

109  The  Irish  Widow 

110  The  Farmer’s  Wife 

111  Fancied  and  Sigis.nunda 

1 12  The  Panel 

1 13  Deformed  Transformed 

114  The  Soldier’s  Daughter 

115  Monsieur  T  nson 

116  The  Black  fhi. tee 

117  School  for  ives 

118  Coriolanus 

119  The  Citizen 

120  The  First  Floor 

121  The  Foundling 

122  OrOonoko 

123  Lo\  e  a-la  -Mode 

124  Richard  1 1 

125  Siege  of  Belgrade 

126  Samson  AgonisteS 

127  Maid  of  the  mill 

128  One  o’Clock 

129  Who’s  the  Dupe? 

130  Mahomet 

131  Duplicity 

132  The  Devil  to  Pay 

133  Troilus  and  Cressidtt 

134  Ways  and  means 

135  All  in  the  Wrong 

136  Cross  Purposes 

137  The  Orphan 

138  Bon  Ton 


55  Fair  Penitent 

56  Two  Gentlemen  of  4  erona  139  Tender  Husband 

57  Fatal  Curiosity 

58  Belle’s  Stratagem 

59  Manfred 

60  Rule  a  Wife,  Ac. 

61  Bertram 

62  Wheel  of  Fortune 

63  The  Duke  ofoMBan 

64  Good-Natu  red  Man 

65  King  John 

66  Beaux’  Stratagem 

67  Arden  of  Faversbani 

68  'Flip  to  Scai  b  rough 

69  Lady  Jane  Grey 

70  Rob" Roy 

71  Roman  Father 

72  The  Prov  ked  wife 

73  The  Two  Foscari 

74  Foundling  of  ths  Forest 

75  All  the  World’s  a  Stage 

76  Richard  III 

77  Bold  Stroke  for  a  wife 

78  Castle  of  Sorrento 

79  The  Inconstant 

80  Guy  Manuering 

81  The  Busy-Body 

82  Tom  and  Jerry 

83  Alexander  the  Great 

84  The  Liar 


140  El  llvder 

141  The  Country  Girl 

142  Midas 

143  Castle  of  Andalusia 

144  Two  Strings  t-  your  Bow 

145  Measure  for  measure 

146  The  miser 

147  Haunted  Tower 

148  The  Tailors 

149  Love  for  Love 

150  Robbers  of  Calabria 

151  Zara 

152  High  Life  Below  Stairs 

153  Marino  Faliero 

154  The  Waterman 

155  Vespers  of  Palermo 

156  The  Farm-house 

157  Comedy  of  Errors 

158  The  Romp 


168  Recruiting  Scrgeunt 

169  Animal  magnetism 

170  The  Confederacy 

171  The  Carmelite 

172  The  Chances 

173  Follies  of  u  Day 

174  Titus  Andronio..s 

175  Paul  and  Virginia 

176  Know  your  own  mind 

177  The  Padlock 

178  Constant  ouplo 

179  Better  Late  than  Never 
ISO  My  Spouse  and  1 

181  Every  One  bus  his  Fault 

182  Fhe  Deuce  is  in  him 

183  Adopted  Child 

184  Love  rs’  Vows 

185  Maid  of  the  Oaks 

186  The  Duenna 

187  Turnpike  Gate 

188  Lady  of  Lyons 

189  Miss  in  her  Teens 

190  Twelfth  Night 

191  Lodoiska 

192  Earl  of  Warwick 

193  Fortune’s  Frolics 

194  Way  to  keep  him 

195  Braganza 

196  No  Song  no  Supper 

197  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

198  Spanish  Student 

199  Double  Dealer 

200  Mock  Doctor 

201  Fashionable  lover 

202  The  Guardian 

203  Cain 

204  Rosii  .a 

205  Love’s  Labour  Lost 

206  'l’lie  Hunchback 

207  The  Apprentice 

208  Raising  the  Wind 

209  Lovers’  Q  arrels 

210  Rent  Day- 

211  Cronohotonthologos 

212  His  first  champagne 

213  Pericles 

214  Robinson  Crusoe 

215  He’s  much  to  Blame 

216  Ella  Rosenberg 

217  The  Quaker 

218  School  of  R  form 

219  King  Henry  IV  (1)  -  ~ 

220  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Drunk-  302  Woman  s  Wit 

ai  d’s  Life  303  Tire  Purse 

221  Thomas  and  Sally  304  ^  otary  of  Wealth 

222  Bombastes  Farioso  305  Life  Buoy 

223  First  Love  306  Wild  Oats 

224  Somnambulist  307  Rookwood 

225  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  308  Gamblers  t ate 

226  Lottery  Ticket 

227  Gustavus  Vasa 

228  Sweethearts  and  Wives 

229  Miller  of  Mansfield 


250  Mrs.  Wiggins 

251  Mysterious  husband 
2,52  Heart  of  Midlothian 

253  King  Heuty  VI.  (3( 

254  Illustrious  Straugei 

255  Register  Ulfice 

256  l>oini..iip.e 

257  Chapter  of  Accidents 

258  De.  cui  te 

25-t  Hero  and  Leonder 
200  Cure  for  lleurtuehe 

261  Siege  of  llama.  c..s 

262  The  Secret 

263  Deaf  uud  Dumb 

264  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

265  The  Wedding  Day 

266  Laugh  v  hen  you  can 

267  What  Next '! 

268  Raymond  and  Agnes 

269  Lionel  and  Clarissa 

270  Red  crow 

271  The  Contrivance 

272  Broken  Sword 

273  Polly  Honeycomb 

274  Nell  Gwyuue 

275  Cymon 

276  Perfection 

277  Count  of  Nurbonns 

278  Of  Age  To-morrow 

279  Orphan  of  China 

280  Pedlars)  Acre 

281  Mogul’s  Tale 

282  Othello  Truvet  lie 
2^3  Law  of  Lombardy 

284  Day  after  the  wedding 

285  The  Jew- 

286  Irish  Tutor 

287  Such  Things  Are 

288  The  Wife 

289  Dragon  of  Wantiey 

290  Stiil  LMiuv 

291  Lying  Valet 

292  Lily  of  St.  Leonards 

293  Oliver  Twist 

294  The  Housekeeper 

295  Child  of  Nature 

296  Home,  Sweet  Home 

297  Whicli  is  the  mau? 

298  Cains  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garratt 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  our 


230  Black-Eyed  Susan 

231  King  Henry  15’  (?) 

232  The  Station-1 1  use 

233  Recruiting  Officer 

234  The  Tower  of  Neele 

235  Kin!  Henry  V 

236  The  Rendezvous 

237  Appearance  is  Against 

Them 

238  William  Tell 

239  Tom  Thumb 

240  Fbe  Rake’s  Progress 

241  King  Henry  VI  (1.) 


159  Distressed  mother  v 

160  Atonement  [riage  242  Blue  Devils 

161  Three  Weeks  after  Mar-  243  Cheats  of  Scnpm 

362  Suspicious  Husband  244  Charles  the  Second 

163  Dog  of  Montargis  245  Love  makes  the  man 

164  The  Heiress  246  Virginias 

165  The  Deserter  247  Sbhool  for  Arrogance 

166  King  Henry  VIII  218  The  Two  Gregones 

167  Comas  249  King  Henry  5  I.  (2) 


309  Herne  the  miter 

310  “Yes!”  and  “No I” 

311  The  Sea-oaptam 

312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker’s  Daughter 

314  Alfred  t lie  Great 
/Virginia  mummy 

010  V  Intrigue 

Qir  /  Nfy  Neighbour’s  wilt 

J  J  V  Man  ied  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Pry 

322  Love -chase 

323  Glencoe 

/  spitnifields  weaver 
V  Stage  Struck 

325  Robert  Macaire 

326  Country  Squire 

32 7  Athenian  Captive 
o.,a  (  Barney  the  Baron 

\  Happy  man 
329  Der  F:-;ischui3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


330  Hush  money 

331  East  Lynne 

332  The  Hobbers 

333  The  Bottle 

334  Kenilworth 

333  The  mouutuineer 
33*5  Simpson  and  Co. 

337  A  Kola. id  for  an  Oliver 
o^o  /  Siamese  Twins 
V Turned  Head 

339  Maid  of  Croissey 

340  ltip  Van  Winkle 

341  Court  Fool 

342  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 

343  ( as  a  Tost 

V  Soldier’s  Courtship 

344  Bride  of  Lannnermoor 
343  Gwynueth  Vaughan 

346  Esmeralda 

347 

348  Town  and  Country 
•>  ,,,  /  Middy  Ashore 

\Matteo  Falcone 

350  Huchess  of  Malfi 

351  Naval  Engagements 

352  Victorine 

353  Spectre  Bridegroom 

354  Alice  Gray 

ore  /Fish  Out  of  water 

V  Family  Jars 

356  Kory  O'More 

357  Zarah 

or O  /Love  in  humble  Life 

V15  Years  of  Labour  Lost 
359  Dream  of  the  Future 
icn  /Mrs.  White 
Jbu  V Cherry  Bounce 

361  Elder  Brother 

362  Bobber’s  wife 

o,.„  /Sleeping  Draught 
\Smoked  miser 

364  Love 

365  Fatal  Dowry 

366  /  Bengal  Tiger 
\Kill  or  cure 

367  Paul  Clifford 

368  Dumb  man  of  Manchester 

369  Sergeant’s  Wife 

370  Jonathan  Bradford 

371  Gilderoy 

o7„  /Diamond  cut  Diamond 
\ Philippe 

373  Legend  of  Florence 

374  David  Copperfield 

375  Dombey  and  Son 

376  Wardock  Kennilson 

377  Night  and  morniug 

378  Lucretia  Borgia 

379  Ernest  Maltravers 
oan  /Dancing  Barber 

8  V  Turning  the  Tables 

381  Poor  of  New  York 

382  St.  Mary’s  Eve 

383  Secrets  worth  Knowing 

384  Carpenter  of  Kouen 

385  Ivanhoe 

386  Ladies’ club  * 

/  Hercules 

0  /  \  Bears  not  Beasts 

388  Bleak  House 

389  Colleen  Bawn 

390  The  Shattghraun 

391  The  Octoroon 

392  Sixteen  String  Jack 

393  Barnaby  Rudge 

394  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

395  Susan  Hopley 

396  Way  to  get  married 

397  Wandering  Jew 

398  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

399  Under  the  G 

400  Jane  Eyre 

401  Kaffaelle 

402  /Hunting  a  Turtle 
VCatching  a  Heiress 

4m  /  Hood  Night’s  Rest 

v  Lodgings  for  Gentlemen 

404  The  Wren  Boys 
inr  /Swiss  cottage 
VTwas  1 
406Clari 


/Sudden  Thoughts 
\How  to  Pay  the  Rent 
408  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
On  /The  Culprit 
w  V  Boarding  School 
410  Lucille 
...  /Four  Sisters 
\Nothing  to  Nurse 
412  My  Unknown  Friend 
/  Young  widow 
\More  Blunders  than  One 
414  Woman’s  Love 
.it  /A  Widow’s  Victim 
VDay  after  the  Fair 

416  The  Jewess 

417  /Unfinished  Gentleman 
VCaptaiu  is  not  A-miss 

418  Media 

aio  /The  Twins 

V  Uncle’s  Card 
420  Martha  Willis 

/  Love’s  labyrinth 

V  Ladder  of  love 


488 

489 


422  White  Boys 

/  Mistress  of  the  mill 

V  Frederick  of  Prussia 

424  Mabel's  curse 

425  / Perplexing  Predicament  i03  /Monsieur  Jacques 

V  A  Day  in  Pans  \  Plot  and  counterplot 


484  Crown  Prince 

485  Yew-Tree  Ruins 

486  Charles  O'Malley 
•  /Bandit 

‘  VThe  snow  helped 
/  Jargonelle 
VA  marriage  noose 
/Lost  Pocket-book 
VTwenty  and  Forty 

490  ( 8  Eair  in  Love 
\.Wonian  will  be  a  woman 

491  /  Captain’s  Ghost 
\Hat-box 

492  /^o.  157  B 
4sa  V  Lovely 

/BowBell(e)s 

VMistaken 

494  /  Uocksmith 

V  Portmanteau 

495  Ruth 

496  Maid  of  Mariendorpt 

497  The  Turf 

498  Harlequin  hoax 

499  Sweeney  Todd 

500  My  Poll  &  Partner  Joe 

501  The  King’s  wager 

502  Tower  of  London 


426  Rye-house  Plot 

427  Little  Jockey 

428 

429  Dumb  Conscript 

430  Heart  of  London 

431  Frankenstein 

432  Fairy  Circle 

433  /See-bathing  at  home 
V  Wrong  man 

434  Fanner’s  Story 

435  Lady  and  the  Devil 

436  Vanderdecken 

437  A  poor  young  man 
2ia  /Under  which  king? 
^  VTobit’s  Dog 

439  His  last  legs 

440  Life  of  an  Actress 


504  The  Birthday 

505  Grandfather  Whitehead 

506  The  Stone  Jug 

507  Jacob  Faithful 

508  JacK  Ketch 

509  Bold  Dragoons 

510  Remorse 

511  Old  house  at  home 

512  Jersey  Girl 

513  Haroun  Alraschid 

514  Beggar's  Petition 
r,i  /Own  Blue  Bell 

vGrimalkiu 
516  Paulina 
M7  /Affair  of  honour 
°  '  vThe  Lancers 
518  St.  Patrick’s  Eve 


441  White  horse  of  the  Peppers  519  Mr.  Greenfinch 


442  Artist’s  Wife 

443  Black  Domino 

444  Village  Outcast 

445  Ten  Thousand  a-Year 

446  Beulah  Spa 

447  Perils  of  Pippins 

448  Barrack  Room 

449  Richard  Plantagenet 

450  Red  Rover 

451  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452  The  Assignation 

453  Groves  of  Blarney 

454  Ask  no  Questions 

455  Ireland  as  it  is 

456  Jonathan  in  England 
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